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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOPHIER |THE CHALFONTE| Unlike te Dutch Proc 
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= on oe 
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formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 
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preparation of 
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From the Union Signal. 


BLIZABETH FRY IN A NEW ASPECT. 


BY THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD. 


fore leaving Chicago I had the great 

e of visiting one of tke most inter- 
esting institutions, the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Hospital. Miss Willard and I were 
introduced by Dr. Ousley to a bright band 
of young nurses, thirteen of whom were 
to take their diplomas the following week. 
Thesight of their sweet, fresh faces brought 
vividly to my mind the immense progress 
that this age has made in the whole sys- 
tem and spirit of hospital work. An in- 
stitution which demonstrates that disease 
can be successfully treated without alcohol 
isa very tangible outcome of the reform 
which has sodeeply influenced every 
branch of philanthropy. It has occurred 
tome that a short article written by my 
sister, the Duchess of Bedford, might, 
therefore, be of interest. Mrs. Fry’s ex- 
ettions on behalf of reform among sick 


» purses are hardly realized, and it will per- 


haps be a pleasure to many to know how 
wide-reaching were the benefits conferred 
won humanity by that noble life.— 
IsaBEL SOMERSET ] 


Filty years ago the noble woman whose 
name is universally honored, Elizabeth 
Fry, set the example which has since been 
followed through the length and breadth 
of England, by gathering together a few 
devoied women who were willing to give 
up their lives to nursing the sick and poor. 

When I attended a committee at the 


_ hospital founded by Elizabeth Fry, the 


other day, I was sitting opposite to her 
picture, and I thought how commonly it 
happens that when a name is a house- 
hold name, and a word is constantly 
repeated in onr hearing, it loses its force 
through sheer familiarity. It is very natu- 
ml that it should be so, but we miss a 
great deal by taking for granted that we 
hte those things with which we are well 
inted by name. 
_4can illustrate this out of my own expe- 
nence. I lived for many years in a house 
where there was a beautiful gallery of por- 
aits. I had occasion to pass through 
this gallery three or four times a day, and 
Igrew very familiar with the sight of the 
pectures, although I could not have given 
Jol any real or accurate information 
them or the persons they repre- 
wanted. 

Atlast I woke up to the fact that this 
™8 very foolish and very ignorant, and I 
#t to work to learn all I could about 

» and now when I pass them the spirit 

‘ome brave. man or noble woman seems 
Ospak through the quiet eyes and silent 

fand I feel the uplifting sense of fel 


lowship and strength which comes with 
the knowledge of the best side of human 
nature. I have referred to the fact that 
we are liable to be ignorant of the things 
that touch us most nearly, because, as I 
sat looking at the picture of that great 
foundress, I wondered whether her mem- 
ory was a living influence in that house, 
and I thought that a few words regarding 
her life and character might interest many 
who are to-day engaged in similar work. 

It is just one hundred and ten years 
since Elizabeth Fry was born. ‘These 
years have seen the wonderful changes 
that have passed over the England of her 
day and transformed it into the England 
of our own time. It is difficult to exag. 
gerate the extent and importance of these 
changes. It would be impossible to enu- 
merate them here. In picturing to our- 
selves England in the year 1780 (to speak 
only ofthe lesser things), we must discharge 
from our minds the idea of railways, tele- 
grams, penny post letters, steamers, elec- 
tric lights, telephones, and countless other 
things which seem to us to form part of 
the necessaries of life. 

It was in the quiet, steady-going, old- 
fashioned county of Norfolk that Elizabeth 
Fry passed her early years. Her father’s 
family (the Gurneys) was a very old one, 
and they were deeply respected by their 
neighbors. Her mother died when Eliza- 
beth, her ‘‘ dove-like Betsy,’’ as she fondly 
called her, was only twelve years old. 

Elizabeth grew up into a singularly 
pretty, attractive, high spirited young wo 
man, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
Gurneys were Quakers, she contrived to 
have a considerable share of the enjoy- 
ment which the generality of. healthy 
young creatures love, as she flitted round 
the country in a red riding-habit or tripped 
about in a favorite pair of scarlet shoes. 

But under the pretty fair curls an active 
brain was at work,and a heart that was full 
to the brim of high aspiration could not 
be satisfied with gay dress. She loved 
pleasure, but she early perceived that joy 
was a higher thing and was not to be 
found in mere pleasure seeking. She -felt 
with profound sincerity that she could not 
serve two masters ; and a very real strug- 
gle took place between her inclinations 
and her convictions. At this time a cele- 
brated American preacher, Wm. Savery, 
visited Norfolk ; the Gurney family at- 
tended his meetings, and Elizabeth was 
deeply moved. “She records in her diary 
that she had been much troubled with a 
dream in which she saw herself on the sea- 
shore, exposed to the fury of the waves, 
which dashing up against her, presently 
engulfed her. The same dream recurred 
once only after she had, as she expressed 
it, ‘‘found real faith.’’ 


She was in the [ 
! game place of peril and the waves stermed | 








and swelled all around her, but they could 
not reach her, she was safe. She had 
planted her feet upon a rock, and from 
thenceforth God established her goings. 

When only nineteen years old she be- 
gan a child’s class in a laundry, and 
taught the little, rough, ignorant creatures 
with the utmost earnestness to know and 
love her Saviour and theirs, 

Iu the following year, 1800, she marrie® 
Mr. Joseph Fry, a Quaker like herself, 
and went to reside in London. The first 
thirteen years of her married life were 
outwardly most uneventful, though we 
cannot doubt that she was being piepared 
within for the life-work which was order- 
ed for her. During these years eight chil- 
dren were born to her, and she occupied - 
herself incessantly with their training and 
education. But in 1813 an event occurred 
which was destined to change the whole 
current of her life. Four members of the 
Society of Friends had occasion to visit 
some criminals in Newgate prison. They 
were so much shocked by the state of the 
prison and by the sufferings and degraded 
state of the prisoners that they persuaded 
several women of the community, among 
whom was Elizabeth Fry, to visit it also. 
This visit took place in February, 1813. 
It is impossible to describe the hideous 
and disgusting state of things which pre- 
vailed in prison life at this period. Mrs. 
Fry mentions the fact that three hundred 
women and children were crowded into 
four rooms, without classification, and 
without employment, superintended night 
and day bytwo men. Spirits were freely 
diunk and the mcst horrible language pre- 
vailed ; in short, the place was like an 
abode of evil spirits in human shape. 

Four more years were destined to elapse 
before Mrs. Fry could put into systematic 
action any plan for the amelioration of 
this state of things. In 1817 she opened 
a school for the prisoners’ children, and 
received permission to visit the condemn- 
ed women. As time went on her influence 
wrought good in manifold ways. She ob- 
tained proper clothing for the prisoners, 
the sale of liquor was abolished, and pub- 
lic attention was by degrees drawn to the 
state of the prisons. A committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to in- 
quire into the subject, and Mrs. Fry gave 
evidence before it. The accuracy of her 
statements and the dignity and tenderness 
of her demeanor predisposed all who heard 
her to lend a-willing ear to her represen- 


tations. 
To be concluded, 





Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, 
With all thy quickening powers ; 
Come, shed abroad a Saviour’s love, 

And that shall kindle ours, 








A FPIRST EXPERIENCE OF A 
FRIENDS’ MEETING. 





(Read at an Informal Conference on 
the Views of Friends, 4th mo. 1st, 1892) 

Ihave heard it said that the best way 
to be a Quaker was to be born one. 
That may be the best way, but there is 
another good way ; and that is to be one 
from convincement. 

Some of you may be saying that these 
doctrines are very good for those who 
have never known anything else, so it has 
been thought best for me tv give a few of 
the reasons why I became a Quaker! 

Never shall I forget the Sunday morn- 
ing, when in response to an invitation, I, 
for the first time, attended a Friends’ 
Meeting. I was sure there would be some- 
thing done at which I should laugh ; for 
laughter and tears came easily. Those of 
you who are in the habit of attending a 
Friends’ Meeting, will realize that the 
laughter did not come; but I cannot say 

_ so much for the tears. 

Elizabeth L_ Comstock preached from 
the text: ‘‘ The idols he shall utterly 
abol'sh.’”” Had she known all about me 
she would not have dared say the things 
she did, as it seemed to me, directly at me. 
Without knowing anything about the 
doctrines of Friends, | was at once con- 
vinced that God was speaking through 
this, His servant, to me, His child; and 
I realized that this must be something 
entirely different from the prepared ser- 
mons to which I was accusiomed. At the 
close of the sermon there was quite a 
period of silence, which made me feel so 
much ashamed that I wanted to get up and 
out. I thought, Here is a people, 
really worshipping God, not with the lips 
alone, but from the heart; while I do 
not even know how. 

I did not attend Friends’ Meeting reg- 
ularly from that time, for I was a mem- 
ber of another branch of the church ; but 
that one meeting spoiled all the other 
modes of worship for me, and I soon saw 
that God was seeking me to worship Him 
‘¢in Spirit and in Truth,’’ and that noth- 
ing less than this would satisfy me. 

‘¢ Free Gospel Ministry,’’ is to me one 
of the most blessed ‘‘Strongholds of 
Quakerism.’’ Again and again has God 
spoken to my need through his ministers 
in direct answer to prayer; and not only 
to my need, but to the need of those for 
whom I have been praying, showing such 
direct communication between God (by 
his Spirit), His child who gives the mes- 
sage, and His child who is asking favors, 
that I have been amazed, and feel I must 
say with the Psalmist, ‘* My praise shall 
be of Thee in the great congregation.” 

‘* A CONVINCED FRIEND.” 
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A CHRISTIAN is a new creature in a new 
world, he has a new heart, is under a new 
government, serves a new master, observes 
new laws, is actuated by new fears, in- 
fluenced by a new love, animated by new 
delights, and is a-partaker of new joys. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. has done on behalf of Pe 


Friend. 
Lhe Separated Nation. By H.L. 


ACO.— London 





Strength and Beauty for Boys and 


Girls. Abridged from Professor J H. | tncs. Editorof ‘‘The Christian,” Boon. 
Agnew’s Translation of Krummacher’s | Mass. Scriptural Tract Repositor i, 
Parables. Illustrated by W. T. Richards, | ton, Mass. ; Cornhill, London a = 
F. O. C. Darley, E. Matlack and W. L. | pp. 224. —— 
Sheppard. Published by John Dalziel, L ke the other works of its author this 
Plainfield, New Jersey. Price, in paper | book is eloquently written, and cop 


boards, 75 cents; in cloth, $r. 

Krummacher’s Parables ere good as 
well as famous; and they are, in this 
book, furnished with an admirable setting. 
The illustrations, especially the land and 
water views, are excellent as works of art ; 
and the printing and binding do credit to 
the publisher. John Dalziel proposes to 
issue a series of books which shall merit 
the confidence of parents and others 
having the welfare of young people at 
heart. ‘Strength and Beauty’’ is a good 
beginning for such a series. 

Pax Mundi: a Concise Account of the 
Progress of the Movement for Peace, by 
means of Arbitration, Neutralisation, In- 
ternational Law, and Disarmament. By 
K. P. Arnoldson. Authorized English 
edition, with an introduction by the 
Bishop of Durham. (Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co.) ‘The author, who és a member of 
the Second Chamber of the Swedish Riks- 
dag, says that ‘*‘ Without confidence in a 
cause, there is no action.’’ If any friends 
of Peace have grown discouraged in at- 
tempting to stem the current of militar- 
ism, we heartily recommend them to 
renew their confidence in the cause by 
the study of this readable’ little book, 
which gives a succinct history of what 
has already been accomplished by arbitra 
tion and international law. A quarter of 
the book deals with the Law of Neutrality, 
particularly with regard to Scandinavia, 
and gives much information on a phase of 
the Peace question to which attention is 
not generally drawn. K. P. Arnoldson 
has evidently thoroughly mastered the 
subject. We are also shown how much 
progress the cause of Peace has made 
through the increase of solidarity among 
the civilized States of the world. Trade 
and capital have become international to 
such an extent that one nation caunot be 
independent of another. War in one 
European State affects the financial condi- 
tion of all. The valuable information on 
the different means by which universal 
brotherhood is being promoted among 
nations which is given us in this modest 
volume should ensure it a wide circulation 
among all who wish to be well informed 
on the Peace question.—London Friend. 


War as it Js. By Wilhelm Carlsen. 
Translated and edited by P. H. Peckover. 
(Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; and the 
Peace Society, 47 New Broad Street, E.C.) 
This little book contains forty six illustra- 
tions graphically portraying the brutalities 
and horrors of war. The letterpress con- 
sists of a lecture by W. Carlsen, ch-efly 
descriptive of the illustrations, putting be 
fore the reader the ghastliness of war, 
shorn of all its false splendor. ‘The trans- 
lator is well known for the great work she 


valuab‘e information, suitably app) 
the defense of Christianity oer Gale 
attacks. It gives a summary account of 
the characteristics of the Jews as known 
chiefly in modern times, remarkably 
arated from all other races, although 
scattered all over the world. The super. 
iority of the race is recognized; but the 
influence of the sanitary precepts of the 
Mosaic law may also be di:cerned in the 
heaith and the longevity of the Jews; and 
the Messianic hope has always added 
strength to the aspiration of the nobleg 
among them. In regard to longevity, good 
European authority ascribes to them ap 
average of more than ten years beyond the 
‘* Gentiles’’ around them. 


That race alone does not account for 
this, H. L. Hastings shows by reference 
some facts concerning Friends. Statistics 
show that they live longer even than Jems, 
‘In Great Britain, out ot a membership 
of 18,000 persons, in the year 1843-4, there 
occuried 342 deaths, and the average of 
their age was so years and g month, 
which was probably abut twice thea 
age of the population generally.” [This 
last estimate must, however, be too low. 
‘*And a more remarkable fact is denon 
that forty years la:er, in the year 1883-4, 
after the Society of Friends, always ‘tem 
perate,’ had become practically a body of 
total abstainers, there were among them 
280 deaths, and the average age of thor 
who died was 60 years, 1o months and 2 
days; an increase within forty year of 
more than ten years in the average age at 
which the members of the Society died.”s 

Those not familiar with the subject will 
be surprised at the number of eminent 
persons in all departments of human atti. 
ity, who have belonged to the Hebrew 
race. One page must be quoted: 


‘What more need we say of this ract, 
which gave to Egypt her prime minister 
to teach her senators wisdom in the days 
of Pharaoh, which gave the wise men 
Babylon their master in the time of Ne 
buchadnezzar, which gave a prime minisitt 
to Persia in the days of Darius, ands 
premier to Great Britain in the timed 
Victoria; and which is still able to supp 
cther nations with rulers and leaders, 
is in one way or another influencing the 
world as it is influenced by no 
nation on earth?”’ 

“Possessing and combining the foar él 
ments, health, wealth, temperance 
education, what prevents the Jewish 
becoming the leading nation on the globe 
Andstill they are wanderers, withouta king 
without a prince, without a priest, W! 
an altar, without a land, without 4 home. 
But, in the highest ranks of art,insciea® 
in literature, in music, in the 
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here upon the very summits of these 
ions, we may discern, outlined 
‘eainst the sky, the figure of the Jew! 
. ion has failed to disintegrate them; 
ivity has failed to denationalize them; 
tion has failed to exterminate them; 
and though all things have seemed to 
their advancement, yet still they 
win their way. An Israelitish slave, falsely 
secosed and lodged in an Egyptian prison, 
mounts the chariot of Pharaoh, and be 
comes the preserver and teacher of the 
sshtiest nation on the earth. Out of the 
depths of poverty and spoliation, the Jew 
arises to sway the finances of the world in 
the days, of its most marvellous wealth. 
From the carpenter shop at Nazareth comes 
One from whose birth the civilized nations 
mckon their years and date their docu- 
ments, and whose name is above every 
name. The captivities and migrations of 
centuries have failed to eradicate the char- 
gieristics of this wonderful nation. It 
gill exists, the enigma of the ages, the 
mysterious race, the one people for whose 
existence scepticism has never been able to 
gecount. And if another Frederick the 
Greatshould to-day demand of his chaplain 
the brightest and most conclusive argu- 
ment for the truth of the Scriptures, the 
aswer would still be as it was a century 
ago, ‘The Jews, your Majesty.’ ”’ 











TWO GREAT REFORMERS. 


Concluded from page 587. 

“In the third cell were three Prussian 
| sidiers, who had been for many years in 
chains, but how or for what they had been 
committed, none knew; they were not 
dangerous, and seemed capable of enjoy- 
ing the indulgence of living together. 
They were terrified at the preparations 
for their release, fearing new severities 
awaited them. Sunk into dementia, they 
were indifferent to the freedom cffered. 

“An aged priest came next; he fan- 
ced himself to be the Messiah. ‘Taunted 
once with the exclamation, that if im 
truth he was Christ he could break his 
chains, he answered with solemnity, 
‘Frustra tentas Dominum tuum! Re 
ligious excitement had characterized his 
lif, On foot he had made pilgrimages 
to Rome and Cologne; he had made a 
Voyage to the Western world to convert 
favage tribes. This ruling idea passed 
ito mania, and returning to France, he 

ed that he was Christ, the Saviour. 
Was arrested on the charge of bias- 
phemy, and taken before the Archbishop 
of Paris, by whose decree he was con- 
Signed to the Bicetre, as either a blas- 
tf or a madman. Loaded with 
heavy chains, he for twelve years bore 
Patiently, sarcasm and cruel sufferings. 
Pinel had the happiness to witness Ais re- 
‘try in less than a year, and to dis- 
arge him from the hospital, cured. 
‘In the short period of a few days, 
I released from their chains more 
fty maniacs, men of various ranks 
conditions — merchants, lawyers, 
Pests, soldiers, laborers—thus render- 
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ing the furious tractable, and creating 
peace and contentment to a wonderful 
degree, where long the most hideous 
scenes of tumult and disorder had 
reigned.”’ 

It was in 1796, only four years after 
Pinel’s first experiment in the Bicetre, 
and entirely independently of eny knowl- 
edge of his work, that a precisely similar 
reform was inaugurated in England— 
this time not by a physician, but by a 
member of the Society of Friends, Wil- 
liam Tuke, a merchant of ample fortune 
and great benevolence and force of char- 
acter. In building with his own means 
‘*The Retreat,” at York, and retaining 
the absolute control of its policy in his 
own hands, he prepared a ‘suitable place 
for a fair trial of the new method he pro. 
posed. 

It was by no mere chance, as men call 
chance, that this great reform in England 
sprang from the mind and heart of a 
member of the Society of Friends. The 
leading tenet of the Quakers, was one 
that logically led to just such an experi- 
ment as this, as likewise to invincib’e 
faith in its success. No other religious 


sect in Christendom had accumulated, 


and transmitted through inheritance to 
their children, so great a mass of testi- 
mony as to the power of gentleness, pa 
tience, and inward self-control to evolve 
rational order out of the chaos of warr- 
ing human passions, William Tuke had 
the moral greatness to see with perfect 
clearness, and to pursue with heroic per- 
sistence, one luminous conviction, name- 
ly, that precisely the same moral and 
physical regimen which had proved itself 
the only power adapted to quicken, ma- 
ture, and firmly establish the elements of 
reason ard self-government in ourselves 
and our children, is the sole regimen that 
can be trusted to do the like for the 
feebler and more sorely beset elements of 
the same essential reason in these poor 
aff cted ones. 

‘* His feeling that something should be 
done had been strengthened by a visit 
he had paid to St. Luke’s Hospital, where 
he saw the pa‘ients lying on straw and in 
chains. He was distressed with the scene 
and could not help believing that there 
was a more excellent way. ... One 
day, in the family circle, conversation 
turned on the name that should be given 
to the proposed institution. ‘The Re- 
treat,’ quickly replied the good wife. 
What’s in a name? Everything at times. 
It was at once seen that feminine instinct 
had solved the question, and the name 
was adopted, to convey the idea of what 
such an institution should be, namely, 
a place in which the unbappy might ob- 
tain a refuge; a quiet haven in which the 
shattered bark might find the means of 
reparation or of safety.’’ 

‘*In person,’’ wr.tes a contemporary 
of William Tuke, ‘‘he hardly reached 
the middle size, but was erect, portly, 
and ofa finestep. He had a noble fore- 


head, an eagle eye, and a commanding 
voice, and his mien was dignified and pat- 
Like all 


triarchal.”’ pioneers in the 
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struggle of human progress, he had to 
encounter his full share of ridicule, oblo- 
quy, and opposition. In the end, how- 
ever, he triumphed, and ‘‘ The Retreat 
at York’’ became a beacon light of the 
world, shining through the dark night of 
one of the gloomiest chapters of human 
history 

Philippe Pinel and William Tuke: 
these, then, were the two original minds 
that inaugurated a new epoch in the his- 
tory of the treatment of insanity, an 
epoch as revolutionary in character with- 
in this special realm as that of the Coper- 
nican system in the realm of astronomy. 
It implied an absolute reversal of all pre- 
vious conceptions; the substitution in 
the place of restraint and force, of the 
largest possible degree of liberty; the 
abandonment of the whole previous idea 
of brute subjection for that of the eman- 
cipation of the reason and the enhance- 
ment of the sense of personal respon- 
sibility. Each one of these remarkable 
men achieved his task uninformed of the 
action of the other, 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE 
Isaac SHARP AND Dr. Dixon, writing 
from Calcutta, Second mo., gth, sta’e that 
they are very well, and intend sailing for 
Japan on the r7th. They have had very 
interesting intercourse with those profess- 
ing with Friends in Calcutta. 


LETTER OF SYMPATHY TO THE WOMEN 
oF INpIA.— From the Quarterly Meeting of 
Women members of the Society of Friends, 
held in York, and representing many 
women throughout Yorkshire, Eogland. 

TO OUR SISTERS IN INDIA. 

Dear Sisiers.—We desire to greet you, 
and to clasp your hands in ours, feeling 
that we are all daughters of one Great 
Father, who loves both you and u3. 

We have received the messages which 
you have sent to us through Soonderbai 
Powar, and our hearts are filled with grief 
and pain when we think of the wrongs and 
suffering which you have to bear because 
of the opium traffic. When we hear how 
you, as wives and mothers and sisters, have 
to mourn over the husbands and sons and 
brothers whom opium has ruined and slain, 
our souls burn with desire to he!p you. 
We blush with shame when we think that 
it is our Government which is responsible 
for this evil trade, and we promise you that 
we will do all in our power to have it put 
an end to. 

We bear you on our hearts in prayer 
before the dear Lord, who came down 
from heaven, not to “‘ destroy men’s lives 
but to save them,’’ and we commend you 
to His tender keeping. We are your 
sisters, 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 
M. C. Pumpurey, Clerk. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED from Washington 
the SIxth Census Bulletin of church statis- 
tics of the United States. Besides other 
denominations, it contains the officially 
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recorded statistics of all organizations 
calling themselves Friends. 











Of those designated as Orthodox 
- Friends, the following is the Summary by 
Yearly Meetings : 
2-5. 2 8 
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Baltimore 17 16 5,150 1 75 $ 101,500 1,012 
Indiana 177 160 51,725.17 1,075 — 350,437 22,105 
Towa 117 100 26,429 21 1,800 168.532 11,391 
Kansas 89 64 16,034 26 1,840 88,940 9,347 
New England 72 71 18,603 4 ‘575 221.275 4,020 
New York 64 51 10.845 5 395 208,700 3,895 
N. Carolina 62-51 20,45011 1,000 46,250 5,905 
Oh‘o 47 48 15,475 2 | 75 "90,950 4,738 
62 19,535 1,366,1(0 4,513 


Philadelphia 57 5 
Western 102 102 81,135 3 250 


153,100 13.734 


Total 794 725 215,431 90 7,085 $2,795,784 80,655 

Those enumerated as Wilburite Friends 
are reported as numbering 4,379 ; located 
in Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island ; 
2,676 in Ohio and 1,539 in Iowa. 

Primitive Friends are said to number 
232; of whom 103 are in New York and 
106 in Pennsylvania. 

Those called Hicksite Friends number 
21,992; in Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, 
Genesee, Illinois, Indiana, New York, 
Ohio and Philadelphia. The last named 
has 12,029 members; New York, 2,803 ; 
Baltimore, 2,797. 

The Christian Worker compares the 
U.S. Census reports with the Yearly Meet- 
ing records thus: 
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Srunety SONA, Census Census, 
SUL, con ccoscsontscccssccssansier .- 1,012 967 
DR ccskbtisccnbsscnbecdhhesnsesenss 22,105 22,314 
SNRs nnntbereponnendndssecedaneesenssene 11,391 12,118 
SENGING 500.006 scosocsecesesceeseucesesote 9,347 9,434 
er Cee... .cenoeneserdsvasdweocen 4 020 4.416 
SE CEE nsccsncoceeneseneescoossccges Ge 8,854 
EE DRSTIRER.... ccovceccossseesnscccces GED 4,756 
Ta ig adeeb chien 4,783 4,687 

Philadelphia. .....cccccccscccccsccccsccs 4,513 

° MPNUED -cnnwcdondeccccnnscdssbadcsesis 13,734 13,801 
NE sc einbnibeccncccsnscussedsia 80,655 76,347 


From the London Friend of the 25th 
ult., we take the number of members of 
London Yearly Meeting, viz: 15 961; 
Dablin Yearly Meeting, 2,680. The 
Friend estimates the whole number of 
Orthodox Friends in Great Britain, Ire- 
land and America, as 102,889. Increase for 
the past year over the previbus year, 2,742. 

The Christian Worker adds the follow- 
ang statement, deduced from the Census 
account : ; 

‘‘The S‘ate containing the greatest num- 
ber of Friends is Indiana, 25.915; second, 
Ohio,ro, 884; third, lowa, 8,146; fourth, 
Kansas, 7,762. The county containing 
the greatest number of Friends is Wayne, 
Indiana, 3,111; second, Clinton, Onio, 
2,950; third, Hamilton, Indiana, 2,572; 
fourth, Grant, Indiana, 2,513; fifth, 
Henry, Indiana, 2.376; sixth, Howard, 
Undiana, 2,066.” 

Granp River, IND.TER., 3d mo., 29th, 


a892.—Grand River Monthly Meeting 
was held last 7th day; at the Modocs, large 
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meeting ; the Gospel was preached with 
much power. Nine applications for mem- 
bership, After meeting a table spread 
and all were fed and were satisfied. Much 
love and harmony prevailed during the 
meeting. Some of the full blood Chero- 
kees are asking for the Friends to be sent 
among them to preach the Gospel to them. 
JEREMIAH HUBBARD. 


Lonpon FRrignps’ RussiIAN FAMINE 
Funp.—Third mo. 19, the amonnt of this 
fund so far received was £31.350. The 
question of sending out two more Com- 
missioners to follow up and report upon 
the work of E. W. Brooks and H. Jones, 
was at that time under consideration. 


Isaac SHARP’s visit to Calcutta, India, 
is thus spoken of in the /ndian Witness : 
‘‘Among the youngest men at the mission- 
ary conference last Monday evening was 
a missionary of the Society of Friends 
who is above eighty-five years ot age. . . . 
His personal appearance is not more ven- 
erable than some men at fi‘ty-eight, and 
when he stood up to speak it was evident 
that the stiffness of age had reached to 
neither tongue nor brain nor heart. It 
was delightful to hear him speak, and still 
more pleasant to notice his deep interest in 
the greatest questions that pertain to this 
world’s interests. Mr. Sharp is .a m2n 
evidently who has learned how to live, for 
he seemed to enjoy life intensely.” 


GrorcE Fox's CottaGe.—7Zo the Edi. 
tor of The Friend—Dear Friend,—Hav. 
ing noticed the reports as to some Ameri- 
cans purchasing the so called birthplace of 
George Fox at Drayton, which I thought 
extremely unlikely, I wrote to the Rector, 
who takes interest in what relates to Fox, 
and I am glad to say that there is no truth 
in the matter. His reply is as follows :— 


“ Drayton Rectory, Nuneaton, 14th March, 1892. 
‘¢ Dear Sir,—I saw the farmer this 
morning who holds the lands in which 
Fox’s (reputed) birthplace stands, and he 
says that having seen the accounts in the 
paper (as I also did) he asked the Squire’s 
agent, who told him that there was not 
the slightest foundation for the report. 
The block of three cottages has become 
dilapidated and uninhabitable, and a new 
block has been built close to them; the 
old ones are being pulled down, and the 
bricks taken away at any odd time when 
the Squre’s estate may require them. This 
may have suggested the report. An Am. 
erican gentleman was here last summer, 
who had photographs taken and other 
little matters gleaned for him by some 
local agent, and I suppose some penny-a- 
liner has concocted the whole report. I 
saw leading articles in a county paper and 
in Zhe Standard. 1 do not think the 
Squire or anyone here is interested enough 
to preserve the building, which I do not 
think myself was Fox's birthplace. 
‘¢ Yours very truly, J. M. CLarKe.” 
I have received a courteous letter from 
Vincent Eyre, Esq., of Lindley Hall, 
Nuneaton, in whose estate the traditional 
birthplace of George Fox stands. He 
says that the cottages were not suitable 


| Fourth mo, 


for the laboring class, so that 
some new ones adjoining, 
costing too much for repair. 
wish to hurt the feelings of any one, and 
is quite willing to treat with Friends ag 

the repair or sale of the old cot = 
which are of but little use to him. 
asks me to contradict the reports citey, 
lated as to the sale to America 
portation. 


he buj 
the old = 


DS for ex. 
Truly thy friend, : 


JOsEPuH J. G 
Hampsteap, N, W. 21st March, 1892, J — 


A LATE ACCOUNT FROM Russta.—Ry, 
dolph Blankenburg, of the Philadelphia 
Citizens’ Relief Committee, writes as fg), 
lows to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, in 
a letter dated March ar: 

‘*The Governments affected are 17 in 
number, and extend from Tula, south. of 
Moscow, to the east, far beyond the river 
Volga, and from the southern Governmen, 
of Samara as far north as Wjatka, The 
number of people in these provinces jg 
estimated at from 27,000,000 to 30,000 
000, of whom there are absolutely destitute 
and in dire distress about 24,000,000, 
Government help is extended with rather 
a queer discrimination to our way of think. 
ing. Take, for instance, the Government 
of Samara. It was peopled according tothe 
census of 1888, by 2,264,384 inhabitants, 
of whom 1,368000 are destitute. Of 
these 964,000 are in receipt of partial 
relief through the Government, but as the 
Government absolutely excludes from relief 
all laborers and children under 2 years of 
age, there are over 400,000 people in this 
one district who are left to their own re. 
sources and who would perish from star 
tion were it not for the private aid extended 
tothem. Why the Government should e- 
clude children under 2 years from partic- 
pating in relief extended to others passs 
ourcomprehension. The only explanation 
we have been able to gather is that their 
mothers can nourish them, but how half- 
starved mothers, many of them sick with 
the prevailing diseases, can give nourish: 
ment to these children is a mystery to us. 

Thus the aid extendei from privale 
sources is put to the very best uses. What 
these people would do were it not for the 
English Quakers, who are doing admirable 
work and who have already expended about 
$100,000, the private committee working 
with the British American Church, the 
American contributions in money snd 
kind, had better not even be contemplated. 
Good work is also being done by the Rus 
sian Committee, of which the Imperial 
Crown prince is at the head. They have 
collected a large amount of money and are 
distributing it with much wisdom. Itis 
interesting to note that the highest classes 
of Russian society are takiug up this wot 
of relief with great enthusiasm. The nobl 
ity is really doing admirable work, and it 
is not only confined to the men of rank 
the women, old and young, married 
single, are vying with each other 0 thetr 
efforts to help their stricken country. 

Many young women of this class are at 
the head of the soup kitchens in the inter: 
ior. They work day and night, not ® 
ornamental figure heads, but they lead i 
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the work and set a good example that i: 
thus more eagerly followed by those work- 
‘7 gnder them. The taste of practical 
god useful work that many of these people 
of high rank and birth perhaps now for 
the first time enjoy may be of immense 
qalue to them and their country in the fu- 
tyre. Many men and women do not know 
qhat they are capable of doing. If they 
once start in the right direction they will 
follow it, and, instead of leading lives of 
gselessness and indolence, bound only to 
geek the pleasure of this life, they may 
jearn that there are higher aims in life, and 
that “to love thy neighbor as thyself” 
wes more satisfaction than not to know 
that we have any neighbors at all. 


In strange contrast to the interest 
taken by the upper ten is the apparent 
indifference of the well-to-do middle clas- 
gs. It would seem almost impossible to 
form a committee of citizens in St. Peters- 
burg similar to the one formed in Phila- 
delphia for the relief of the famine-strick- 
en peasants in Russia. This class of citi- 
gins here do not seem to have any cohe- 
sive power at all, they do not show any 
public spirit whatever, and the very idea 
of organizing for the purpose indicated 
@ould probably strike them as almost re- 
golutionary and absolutely opposed to the 
traditions of their class and their kind. 
This can partly be explained through the 
fact that their Government is entirely 
diferent from our own and that the ma- 
jority of them have neither taste nor in- 
dination for a change. 

Most excellent work has been and is 
being done by Count Tolstoi, than whom, 
perhaps, no Russian is better known in 
America. He has devoted his whole time, 
asisted by his family, to the work of 
charity, goes backward and forward from 
place to place, and gives his personal at- 
tention in every direction. He has been 
asisted by money contributions directly 
placed in his hands from America, Eng- 
land and other countries, and I hope to 
have the pleasure of meeting him in the 
famine districts next week. His observa: 
tions and experience are invaluable for 
the collection of famine statistics, and his 
work in the cause of humanity is simply 
sublime.” 


a 0 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Tue New Jersey METHODIST ConrFER- 
ENCE, meeting iu Third mo., 1892, passed 
the following among other resolutions on 
Temperance : 

“Resolved, That we emphatically de- 

te ourselves in favor of that political 
party, of whatever name or title, that will 
‘corporate in its party platform the prin- 
ciple of Prohibition of the liquor traffic ; 
and that we will not cast our votes for 
any man, however solemn his pledges to 

the cause of temperance, who will 
Permit himself to be a candidate for office 
ia party whose platform favors the liquor 
Mlerests by license or other methods of 
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regulation; but that here and now we 
solemnly record our votes for Prohibition 
pure and simple.” 

The following memorial to the General 
Conference was adopted : 

‘* Whereas, at he approaching session 
of our General Conference, among the 
great questions which will come before 
that body for consideration, none can be 
of more vital importance to the Church, 
the State and the Nation than the cause 
of temperance ; and 

‘¢ Whereas, a strong effort was made at 
the last General Conference to eliminate 
from our Book of Discipline much former 
legislation on the subject of the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic, because, as it was 
throught and stated by some, it was felt 
to be too radical; and hence, as a conse- 
quence, the present utterances of our Dis- 
cipline are very ambiguous ; therefore, 

‘* Resolved z, That we instruct the del- 
egates from this body to convey to the 
General Conference the resolutions passed 
by us last year and reaffirmed this year 
(Nos. 3, 4and5 of the Temperance Re. 
port, p. 63 of the Minutes for 1891), as 
our emphatic declaration on the subject of 
temperance. 

** Resolued 2, That we instruct said 
delegates to exert all their influence, both 
by speech and vote, for the expunging 
from the Discipline all legislation, as well 
as all statements, that now favor the regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic, or the enforce- 
ment of laws that look to its regulation, 
or the mingling in the primaries with 
parties that favor license, high or low.’’ 


WINE ON FASHIONABLE TABLES —The 
Ladies’ Home Journai publishes an in- 
teresting ‘‘symposium,’’ with answers to 
the question: ‘‘Is the Use of Wine 
D:creasing at Dinners ?'’ from nine well- 
known ladies and gentlemen, including 
Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, Mrs. ex-Gov- 
ernor Claflin, Chauncey M. Depew, 
George W. Childs, ex-President Hayes, 
Hon. John Wanamaker, and Col. Elliot 
F. Shepard. 


C. M. Depew says: ‘* The use of wine at 


dinner has been decreasing for several 
years.” He writes: 

‘*Within the last ten years a great 
change has come over dinners in the num- 
ber and variety of wines served. This is 
especially the case in the United States 
and in England. Formerly there was a 
procession of wines, one with each course. 
Any one who wentthrough such a dinner, 
after astonishing his digestion with white 
wines and sherry, with claret, champagne, 
Burgundy, Madeira, brandy and liqueurs, 
became an early subject for Carlsbad waters 
and a prema‘ure grave.’’ 

He affirms that the exigencies of social 
and business obligations in modern life 
enforce selfdenial and temperance, and 
concludes by saying : 

‘« As matters are now progressing in the 
social world, the next generation will be 
fouad dieting under medical directions. 
They will be be enjoying better health, 
doing a larger amount of work and en- 
during a greater social strain in a festive 
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way, and having a better time than their 
fathers did.’’ 

George W. Childs says: “It is an un- 
doubted fact that the serving of many and 
heavy wines at large dinners is gradually 
becoming a thing of the past.” While he 
dogs not expect soon the entire disuse of 
wines, he notes a lessening of the varieties 
furnished at dinners, and that they are of 
lighter quality, and adds: 

**It is also becoming a very ordinary 
thing at English dinners to meet promi- 
nent men who do not drink wines of any 
kind, and in our own country this is also 
becoming more and more a fact.’’ 

He thinks it ‘‘no longer imperative to 
serve wines,’’ and that mineral waters are 
a good substitute, and says : 

‘* Personally, I welcome the change. 
Although I have given a great many din- 
ners, and have been a guest at many more, 
I never drink wine. I have also all my 
life made it a point of duty never to offer 
wine to young people, and to use such in- 
fluence as I may have with them to secure 
their abstinence from liquors of all kinds. 
Stimulants rarely do good, and are often 
provocative ot much harm. Every one, I 
know, does not feel in this matter as I do, 
and, of course, every man is entitled to 
his own opinions. But, as I said, person- 
ally Iam glad of a change which lessens 
wine-drinking and provides enj»yable sub- 
stitutes in the various mineral waters ; the 
best of all I consider Apollinaris.”’ 


NEAL Dow, the great temperance leader 
in Maine, has completed his eighty-eighth 
year and is in the best of physical health 
and strength. 


CARDINAL MANNING.—The death of 
Cardinal Manning removes another advo- 
cate and supporter of the temperance re- 
form, of world wide influence. Whilehe 
will be most missed in Great Britain, his 
loss will also be severely felt on this side 
of the Atlantic, both within and beyond 
the Catholic church. He was a member 
of the British Advisory Committee for the 
World’s Temperance Congress, and ex- 
pressed a lively interest therein. Toa 
representative of the National Temper- 
ance Society’s World’s Temperance Con- 
gress Committee, who saw him in London 
injOctober, and extended to him the com- 
mittee’s invitation to prepare a paper for 
the Congress, he responded very heartily 
that he would prepare the paper, indicat- 
ing as his theme, ‘‘ Total Abstinence,’’ 
and adding: ‘‘I will do it with great 
joy!’ At the age of eighty-four he could 
not hope to attend in person. He ex- 
pressed much interest in the progress of 
the temperance reform in America.—lVa?. 
Temperance Advocate. 





A CurisTIAN has hopes and fears, 
cares and temptations, inclinations and 
desires, as well as other men. God, in 
changing the heart, does not extinguish 
the passions. Were that the case, the 
Christian life would cease to be a war- 
fare. 
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should be used, and that the Gospels, 
Acts and Epistles should furnish the mat- 
ter of almost or quite all of the Lessons. 
Others press the sequence cf the order of 
the ** Christian Year,’’ as it is arranged 
for in the Prayer Book of the Episcopal 
Church. 
There is something very attractive in 
this *‘ Christian Year.’’ It will not do to 
forget the Apostle Paul’s admonition to 
the Galatians (Gal. iv. 10, 11): “ Ye ob- 
serve days, and months, and seasons and 
years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labor upon you in 
vain.’’ But the ‘* observance’ thus re- 
proved was, no doubt, that which belonged 
to bondage to the Mosaic ceremonial law, 
superseded by Christ. To remember the 
marvelous events in our Lord’s visible life 
upon earth, is certainly well; and to be 
reminded of them from year to year in some 
way may be well also,—if detached from 
the spirit of Judaism which appears in the 
ceremonial celebration of Lent, Good 
Friday, Easter, Christmas, &c., and in 
fasting on the sixth day of every week. 
One great value of the International 
Lessons has consisted in their bringing 
from time to time before teachers as well 
as scholars the most important and im- 
pressive portions of the Old Testament, 
many of which are apt to be much neg- 
lected, even by those who read the Scrip- 
tures daily. The interest added to these, 
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‘It consists chiefly in a body of principles 
applied in the historical development of 
the English people, embodied jn tradi. 
tional customs, deduced by judicial prac. 
tice and decision, by the application of 
reason to the varied and multiplying rela. 
tions of men and things in a community 
remarkable for vigorous and continuoys 
growth, and from time to time supple. 
mented by express legislation.” Jt ap- 
pears to the present writer that on the 
ground of inheritance as well as of sound 
reason, such a definition may be equally 
affirmed of the common law of the United 
States of America. 


Here-is the sammary statement of the 
Christian at Work: 


‘* To sum up the whole matter: against 
the proposition that Christianity is the 
common law of the whole country, we 
have cited the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the Girard will case ; the history 
of the formation of the States; the de. 
cisions of the Supreme Courts of Ohioand 
Maine, and the opinion of Chief Justice 
Cooley of Michigan. And lastly, we have 
drawn testimony from the Constitution it- 
self to show that under its terms no reli- 
gion can be the common law of the land, 
while both positively and negatively the 
evidence is conclusive that Christianity is 
no part of that which affirms itself to be 
‘ the supreme law of the land,’ and hence 
cannot be part of our constitutional law. 
This brings us back to the position an- 
nounced in a recent issue of this journal— 
that we are not a Christian nation; that. 
we are a Christian people. And we add 





















































































All business communications should be 
is addressed to the Friends’ Review, S. W. 
corner Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel. 
phia. Checks and post-office orders should 
be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re- 
view. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON SYSTEM 
has met of late with criticism, and some 
measure of opposition, on the part of a 
few of those who are engaged in biblical 
instruction of the young, in different de- 
nominations. A strong defense of the 
system has been made, amongst others, by 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, who has always 
been one of the principal leaders in ‘the 
movement. Bishop Vincent very properly 
adverts to the error of supposing that Sun- 
day-schools can do the whole work of re- 
religious instruction of young people. He 
says: 

‘* Let the critics stir up parents that the 
family altar may be erected, the family 
Bible. opened, and the family school in- 
stituted. Let the critics arouse pastors to 
a sense of their responsibility that the 
scholarship and teaching power of the 
laity now unemployed, may, by these 


chief-shepherds, be stirred to enthusiasm 
and service.”’ 


Among that small minority in the So- 


ciety of Friends who have hitherto dis- 
trusted the usefulness and safety of Bible 
schools, the chief position held has been, 
that parents ought themselves to give the 
**culture and admonition of the Lord,”’’ 
including familiarizing them with the 
Bible, to their children. The answer to 
this is: Bible schools need never prevent, 
but rather supplement such home teach- 
ing, when it has place; but, as a matter 
of fact, it is much more often absent ; 
and, even when parents are willing, they 
may lack the preparation and facility 
which earnest teachers acquire ; besides 
which, the social element makes class 
teaching not only more attractive but 
more influential and effective. Few pa- 
rents suppose that they could themselves 
educate their children secularly at home 
so-well as either at school or with the help 
of specially qualified teachers ; and some- 
what at least of the same difference of 
advantage is on the side of the Bible 
schools. 

Objections to the plan carried out by 
the International Lesson Committee are 
especially of two kinds. Some critics urge 
that much less of the Old Testament 










































and the information conveyed by those 
who make special study of tae Lessons, 
are worth very much. 

On the whole, considering that it would 
not be well to repeat even the best Les- 
sons precisely every year, it is very doubt- 
ful whether any better Scriptural food can 
be placed before the millions of pupils 
in the world’s Sabbath schools, than that 
which is carefully planned for them by the 
International Committee. Yet, for the 
youngest primary classes, and for adult 
Bible classes, judicious teachers may often 
find it best to select or prepare other Les- 
sons, adapted to the particular needs of 
those under their care. 





———— 


Is CHRISTIANITY THE COMMON Law of 
the United States? This question has 
been recently discussed in the Christian 
At Work, and decided by its Editor in 
the negative. He takes the ground that 
no religious basis or relation whatever ex- 
ists at the foundation or in the organiza- 
tion of the institutions of this country. 

The term common law is somewhat 
vague. The ‘‘ common law of England’’ 
is thus defined in an authoritative work : 





that so long as Christianity is inwrought 
in the hearts and consciences of the peo 
ple, it is of no concern whether it be in 
our statutory or common law or not. 
Putting it there would make us no better; 
because it is not there, we are none the 
worse ; for it still holds true that error 
may well be given full liberty where truth 
is left free to combat it.” 

The Girard Will case was one of con- 
troversy concerning the will of Stephen 
Girard of Philadelphia, devising a large 
bequest to establish in that city a college 
for orphans, with this among its conditions: 
that no minister of the gospel, of any de- 
nomination, should ever be allowed to 
enter the college. Daniel Webster, 
counsel for the heirs of Girard who con- 
contested the will, argued that, Christi- 
anity being a part of the common law of 
the country, such a provision invalidated 
the will. Horace Binney defended the 
constitutionality of the will, and the So- 
preme Court finally decided in favor of its 
validity, and the college was founded and 
is now in active and beneficent operation. 
We have not at hand the documents which 
show the particulars of that judicial de- 
cision. But some well known facts si 
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tain the opinion that the judgment of the 
Supreme Court was hardly so extensive in 
its scope a3 has been above suggested. 
Religious, Christian, instruction and ob- 
servance are by no means excluded from 
Girard College. Devotional exercises oc- 
cur there at regular hours every day. 
Prayers are offered, hymns are sung and 
the Bible is read in the presence of the 
assembled faculty and students. The ex- 
clusion of ordained or officially recog- 
nized ministers is all that has been done 
to comply with the special provision of 
the will on that subject. Therefore it 
does not seem to us that the Girard case 
quite settles the question. 


The United States Constitution forbids 
the establishment of any form of religion 
by law in the country; otherwise it is 
silent on the matter of religion. The 
history of the origin of the States by 
which the Constitution was framed, shows 
a large and important part to have 
been taken under religious motives in the 
settlement and organization of those Col- 
onies which afterwards became States. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia and the Carolinas were all 
chiefly formed as Provinces, growing into 
States, by religious leaders and bodies of 
men. Their ‘‘ historical development and 
traditional customs,’’ to use words from 
the definition of common law which we 
have quoted, certainly were predomi- 
nantly Christian; and legal enactments 
from time to time gave embodiment to 
Christian principles. 

It has been well said that all laws are 
declaratory of pre-existing ideas of moral 
and civil order; some such ideas being 
common to all nations, and others special 
tosome, not so to others. It appears to 
us that the ideas of moral and civil order 
at the basis of all the institutions of the 
United States have been from the begin- 
ning Christian ideas. The Christian At 
Work, denying that we are as a nation in 
ahymanner committed to the Christian 
religion, affirms truly that ‘we are a 
Christian people.”” Well, the terrible or- 
deal of the civil war determined the sig- 
nificance of those words, ‘ We the peo- 
ple,” not ‘‘we the States’? organized 
the Union. The prevailing Christianity 
of the people is as strong a ground for the 
affirmation of a principle of common law 
a any historical development and tradi- 
tional customs can be. 

Perhaps the mcst important bearing of 
this question is upon that of the enactment 
of municipal laws concerning the use of 
the Bible in our public schools. We hold 


that the presumption is strongly in favor 
of the recognition of the Bible and of 
Christianity in the schools; and that we 
may affirm that presumption to have a 
basis even of common law. This does 
not involve, but rather excludes, the idea 
of sectarian teaching in the public schools. 
The principle essentially carried out at 
Girard College appears to us to be one 
which may be, with discretion, applied to 
all our institutions. 




























the Society of Friends, while expressing 
decided opposition to the use of violins, 
cornets apd trained choirs in Christian 
worship, observes that ‘‘ most churches, 
in using instruments, at least organs, in 
worship, go by the authority of Psalm 
CL;”’ which enjoins men to praise the 
Lo:d ‘‘ with stringed instruments and or- 
gans.”? 
struments and the pipe.” 
those now in use, were certainly not 
known when the Psalms were written.) 





A CORRESPONDENT, not a member of 


(Revised Version, ‘ stringed in- 
Organs, like 


Let it be remarked that even if this 


injunction and practice under the Old Dis- 
pensation were authority for Christian 
worship, ‘‘ most churches ’’ fall short of 


conformity to it; as the Psalm says, 
‘¢ Praise Him with the sound of the trum- 
pet; Praise Him with the psaltery and 
harp; Praise Him with the timbrel and 
dance.’’ ‘‘ Praise Him upon the loud 
cymbals; Praise Him upon. the high 
sounding cymbals.” 

Does any church, in its public worship, 
use the trumpet, high sounding cymbals, 
and the dance ? 

But the real answer to the question con- 
cerning the employment of instruments 
in worship goes farther than this. The 
question is as to Christian worship. We 
deny that either the precepts or the 
precedents of the Old Testament are 
binding upon, or applicable to, Christian 
churches. ‘‘ The Law made nothing per- 
fect ; but the bringing in of a better hope 
did.’? Or, as the Revised Version has it 
(Hebrews vii. 19): ‘* For there is a dis- 
annulling of a foregoing commandment 
because of its weakness and unprofitable 
ness (for the law made nothing perfect) 
and a bringing in thereupon of a better 


hope, through which we draw nigh unto - 


God.”’ 

We venture to say that no ordinance, 
no commandment, of the Old Testament 
is obligatory upon Christians, unless it 
was re-affirmed or sanctioned by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And His re affirmation and 
sanction were given only to the Decalogue ; 



































and renew a rightspirit within me. 


and, to its commandments not as statutory: 
laws, but as embodying perpetually au- 


thoritative principles under the Divine 
government. 


In regard to worship, then, we inquire, 


What did Christ say; and what did the 
Apostles siy, about it? Not long since 
we tried to answer this question : the sub- 
stance of the answer to it is that worship, 
to be acceptable to God, must be in spirit 
and in truth; it must be drawn from the 
heart by the Holy Spirit, or it is ineffect- 
ual ‘‘ will-worship,’’—*‘‘ vain oblations.” 
Men deceive themselves if they imagine 
that, without its being with the spirit as 
well as with the understanding, it is wor- 
ship to listen to, or even take part in, 
organ recitals, or the singing of hymns 
with or without trained choirs, or the 
repetition of words from. a liturgy. 
vout men and women do often worship in 
spirit and in truth mofwithstanding their 
being cumbered with these things; but 
such things are themselves not worship ; 
they are not necessary to it, nor, as a 
rule, even helpful to or promotive of it. 
They often take the place of it, and so en- 
courage people to be content with a false 
rest. 


De- 








THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
Fifth mo. 1, 1892.. 
THE PRAYER OF THE PENITENT. 
Ps, lis 1-13. 


Lasson v. 


Gotpen Text.—Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
Ps, li. 10. 


The corresponding Bible history is 
found in II Samuel, chapters xi. and xii. 


The same occasion called forth Psalm 


xxxii., which naturally follows this P-alm. 
David had been king for nineteen years at 
the time of his great sin. ‘‘ He had com- 
mitted the ‘wo greatest sins against God 
and crimes against man which one cap 
commit against another,—adultery and 
murder. These were compl cated with 
coveting and deceit.”’ For a year David 
made no public acknowledgment of his 
sin. ‘ David’s sin did not at once bring 
any outward punishment or disgrace. His 
kingdom was sti'l prosperous, his arms vic- 
torious.’"—-Van Dyke. ‘* Perhaps he 
thought that no one but the cruel and 
silent Joab knew the guilty secret and the 
real history of Uriah’s death; but his crime 
must have been whispered about the pal- 
ace, and Joab had no special love for the: 
king that he should silence any rumors.””-— 
Peloubet. But in his own heart the pun- 
ishment had already begun. In place of 
the glad communion with God which had 
hitherto characterized him was remorse an@ 
bitterness. ‘‘ When Ikept silence,” he says 
of this period (Ps. xxxii. 3), ‘‘ my bones 
waxed old through my roaring all the day 
long.'? ‘* Many make a mock at David’s 
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sin who say nothing of his repentance. It 
ds enough for them to read in one place 
that he was the man according to God’s 
own heart, and in another that he com- 
aitted these great sins, and forthwith they 
‘turn the battery of their scorn on the re- 
ligion of the Bible. But all such proce- 
dure is unreasonable. David did not sia 
‘because he was the man according to 
“God's own heart, but in spite of his being 
so; while if he had not been in the main a 
godly man he would have remained in his 
sin, and would have taken no step of any 
sort to acknowl:dge his guilt or to raise 
himself from the degradation into which 
the had fallen.’""—-Zaylor. Yet it is well 
for us to realize the terrible stumbling 
block which sin in a godly man will be, 
even though repented of and forgiven, 
and although we must admit in palliation 
of David's sin that ‘‘ he was a man of very 
‘strong passions, a soldier, and an Oriental 
‘monarch having despotic power; and mo 
other king of his time would have felt any 
compunction for having acted as he did.” 
— Spurgeon. We may estimate the sin- 
fulness of his sin (even afier all palliations 
are admitted) and especially the light in 
which God looks upon sin in a Christian, 
‘by the depth of the penitence and sorrow 
expressed in this Psalm. 
1. Have mercy upon me, O God. The 
essential idea of mercy is ‘‘ favor to the 
undeserving.’ For this David pleads. 
He offers no excuse, but ‘‘admitting ”’ 
everything, confessing all, and humbling 
himself low betore God, he pleads for 
mercy—mercy, simple and pure, nothing 
else.”— Cowles. See Lu. xviii. 13; Num. 
iv. 18, &c. According to thy loving kina- 
mess. ‘* What a choice word is that of 
our English version, a rare compound of 
precious things, love and kindness sweetly 
blended in one, ‘loving kindness.’’— 
Spurgeon. ‘It is the signt of Calvary 
that melts the hardened heart. It is the 
love of God that ‘saves sinners, not His 
righteousness, not His wrath, not His 
dreadful power.’’—Dr. Van Dyke. Ac 
<ording to the multitude of thy tender mer- 
cies. ‘*Men are greatly terrified at the 
multitude of theirsins, but here is a com- 
fort—our God hath a multitude of mer- 
cies. If our sins be in number as the 
hairs of our head, God’s mercies are as 
the stars of heaven.""—Archibald Symson. 
See Ps. v. 7; xxv. 6, 73 xxxii. 10 ; xxxiii, 
5, marg.; Ixxxvi. 5; xv. 103 ; vili. 17; 
lIxix. 13. Blot out my trangressions. 
Is. xliii. 25; xliv. 22; Actsiii.19. To 
blot out means ‘‘ to destroy utterly,’’ asin 
Deut. xxv. 19; also ‘to obliterate,’ or 
destroy a record, as in Rev. iii. 5. 
‘¢ Transgressions ’’ is plural, to show that 
David was guilty not of one sin only, but 
of many. 










































































2. Wash me thoroughly. Or perhaps 
~“*many times.”’ The verb wash is used 
of washing soiled garments. See Rev. i. 







5, &c. Cleanse me. If washing will not 
do, then use other means. ‘“ Let fire, let 
anything be tried, so that I may but be 
purified.”——FPe/oubct. ‘It is not the 
punishment he cries out against, but the 
sin. The thief loves the plunder, though 
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he fears the prison. Not so Daviid; 
he is sick of sin as sin; his loudest out- 
cries are against the evil of his trans- 
gression, and not against the principal 
consequences of 1t.’’—Spurgeon. 


From David’s history we may arrive at 
an understanding of how God forgivessin. 
‘* David was punished. His whole future 
life was embittered by the natural results 
of his wrong-doing, and the prophecy of 
Nathan (II Sam. xii. 10-14) was literally 
fulfilled. No repentance could bring 
Uriah back to life, or make David’s own 
influence what it would have been in his 
family orin the nation. Certain conse- 
quences of sin do affi'ct the sinner after 
he is washed in the blood of Christ. But 
(1) many of the evil results are taken 
away. 2. All that comes from separa: 
tion from God and from His direct dis- 
pleasure is removed. 3. Sin, more and 
more sin, which is the worst punishment 
of sin, is taken away. 4. Other good may 
grow out of his sin, as power to warn and 
help others. 5. All the evils of sin may 
be removed in the world to come.’’—/e- 
loubet 


3. For I acknowledge. Prov. xxviii. 
13; Ps. xxxii. 5. ‘‘ Primarily this means, 
‘For J know my transgressions.’ No 
doubt it is implied also that he publicly 
acknowledged, #. ¢., confessed his sin and 
guilt in this matter. But this language 
primarily contemplates his relation to 
God.”’--Cowles. By causing this Psalm 
to be publicly used in the Temple service 
David certainly did make an open confes- 
sion of his sin somewhat adequate to its 
publicity and greatness. And my sin is 
ever before me. ‘That is, ‘ my sin plagues 
me, gives me no rest, no peace.’’’— 
Luther. Psalm xxxii. 4. 


4 Against thee, thee only have I sinned. 
‘¢ The word ‘ only’ is striking, consider- 
ing how David had cruelly injured his fel- 
low men, and the terrible results of his 
guilt.”"—Cook. The commandments h: 
had broken were those of the second table 
of the law, yet Christ’s words that the sec- 
ond commandment is like unto the first are 
true both ways. In loving our neighbor 
we love God. Matt. xxv. 40. In injuring 
him we sin against God. See I Cor. viii. 
12. Also we see how when God’s Spirit 
flashed conviction upon David in its first 
clear light, ‘‘ face to face with God, he 
sees nothing else, can think of nothing 
else, but his presence forgotten, his holi- 
ness ou'raged, His love scorned. There- 
fore he must confess and be forgiven by 
God before he could even think of the 
wrong done to his neighbor.” —Perowne. 
That thou mayest be justified, &c., i. ¢., 
I confess the entire justice of thy dealings, 
no matter how severe. My sin has de- 

. served them all. 

5. Behold I was shapen in iniquity. 
This is not to excuse himself, but to ex- 
press his conviction that his whole nature 
was permeated with sin. 

6. Behold thou desirest truth in the in- 
ward parts. In absolute contrast to the 
foregoing. In place of a nature permea- 
ted with sin, a nature permeated with 


righteousness. This is a work which God 
alone can do. 

7. Purge me with hyssop. Hyssop was 
a plant used by the priests in Pronouncing — 
ceremonially clean, one who had been 
freed from leprosy (Lv. xiv. 4~7) or who 
had been defiled by contact with a deaq 
body. Num. xix. 6; xvi. 18, and Heb, 
ix. 19, 22. Wash me. ‘ Of the two He. 
brew words for washing, the one is here 
used which describes the cleansing of 
clothes which have been pervaded and 
stained through by the defilement, not the 
One which speaks merely of Cleansing the 
surface.’’—FPeloubet. 

8. Make me to hear joy and gladness. 
The joy of forgiveness. Compare Luke 
xv. 7 and 23, 24. Zhe bones which thoy 
hast broken. He was so crushed by the 
sense of sin. 

9. Hide thy face. 
Jer. xvi. 16. 

10. Create in me a clean heart. Eph. 
li. 10. ‘* A word always used strictly of 
the creative power of God. The whole 
spiritual being of the man had, as it were, 
fallen into a chaos.’’—FPerowne. Andre. 
new. ‘‘Implying a previous possession of 
it, interrupted by his yielding to tempta- 
tion.”—Alexander. A right spirit. “A 
steadfast spirit.” See Is. xxvi. 3. 

11. Cast me not away from thy pres. 
ence. There is nothing that a good man 
desires. more than God’s presence. Take 
not thy Holy Spirit from me. “ He knew 
well the effect of the withdrawal of God's 
Spiritfrom Saul. How he grew worse and 
worse, how wretched he wasin mind, how 
he was continually working out his ter- 

._rible fate, till he fell before his enemies. 
Against this David prayed.’’—Peloubel. 

12. Uphold me with thy free spirit. . 
‘* Rather, ‘uphold me with a willing 
spirit.’ That is, make my spirit willing.” 
Toda. 

13. Then will I teach, &c. David the 
penitent, forgiven, cleansed, restored 
backslider could from his own bitter ex- 
perience speak directly to the hearts of 
other sinful men with great power. 



























Toy face of wrath, 






































PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1 David's sin teaches us that even an 
advanced Christian may fall before temp- 
tation. Therefore watch. 

2. That sin in a Christians not less, but 
greater in God’s sight than sin in one who 
has not known salvation and its bad effects 
upon others are more marked. 

3. Nevertheless we.must impress the 
truth that all sin has the same root and 
the same deadly consequences. 

4. The only way to get rid of sin is to 
let God deal with it. We must give it up 
to Him. This is repentance. We must 
trust Him to cleans: and remove it. This 
is faith. 






AND shall I still the load retain, 
Which thou hast offered to sustain? 
No; at thy bidding I will flee, 
And cast my burden all on thee. 
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To the Editor of the London Friend. 


THE STUNDISTS. 


Deak FrienD: — When subscriptions 
were asked for the general fund to be ad. 
ministered by our friends E. W. Brooks 
and F. W. Fox, though personally greatly 
inclined to unite with my friends here, 1 
felt that I could not do so, and that any 
money sent should be for our co-religionists 
the Stundists, who have been very often in 
my thoughts for the past six months. The 
Jews have used their influence and spent 
vast sums of morey on behalf of their 
co-religionists in Russia, and it seemed 
almost cowardly that we as Friends should 
refuse to recognize those who belong to 
the same household of faith in that coun- 
try. I offered £1,000 towards the 
Friends’ fund on condition that it was 
devoted to the Stundists. This the Com- 
mittee, no doubt wisely, refused as it 
* would probably have interfered with the 
general distribution, but at the same time 
Icannot help hoping that it may lead to 
help and recognition in some way being 
afforded to them which at present I do 
not see, and I hold it in -reserve for that 
purpose. 


It seems as if there must be something 
wrong in our organization that the S:un- 
dists should have struggled on for so 
many years without our Church showing 
sympathy towards those whose views are 
so very near akin to our own; and the 
thought has come most solemnly over me, 
“How unfaithful we have been in not 
testifying more clearly to the world of 
of that light with which we have been 
favored as to the spirituality of the Gos- 
pel of Christ.” Not only among the 
Stundists of Russia, but also among the 
Jews, who in thousands are hastening to 
Syria, does a wide door seem open for 
pointing out the spirituality of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in contrast to the 
Mosaic Law. What a difference between 
modern Friends and the founders of our 
Church! Our tendency is to be absorbed 
in public affairs, political, municipal, &c., 
and with the very small matters connected 
with our very small body, instead of lay- 
ing hold of the vast openings for pro- 
claiming these Gospel truths .in other 
parts of the world. May God open the 
eyes of the members of our little Church 
to see that we have a great mission towards 
hastening the coming of that day when 
the understanding of the spiritual teach- 
ing of the Lord Jesus shall be known all 
Over the world, and which I believe will 
precede the time when the glory of the 
Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
Cover the sea. 


I append below a few extracts from an 
article in the Contemporary Review for 
January. I do not quote the authorities, 
but in the article the authorities are 
quoted for every statement made. 


Yours very truly, 


GerorGE CADBURY. 
Woodbrooke, Selly Oak. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘‘ CONTEMPORARY 
REviEw,”? on “ THE STUNDISTs.”’ 


** We must worship God in spirit, and 
the spirit being free, our worship should 
likewise be free from the fetters of cere- 
monies and forms,’’ said the new sectari- 
ans, the Stundists. ‘‘My Saviour is my 
only priest,’’ they replied, when the sacra- 
ments were offered to them. ‘‘ Men’s 
wants and capacities vary greatly,’’ said 
one of the Stundist leaders; “and the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world adapts its intensity to each.” 

But moderate mysticism alone would 
have been powerless to buoy them up on 
the waters of the tempest-tossed sea, 
towards which, having cut their Orthodox 
moorings, they were rapidly drifting, the 
strictures and taunts of the clergy com- 
pelled them to reinforce the ‘inward with 
the outward light, and to study the New 
Testament with a thoroughness impossible 
to the illiterate. They set themselves, 
therefore, to master the rudiments of read- 
ing and writing, old and young learning 
as if they were to live for ever, and living 
meanwhile as if they were to die on the 
morrow. ‘There was something pathetic, 
almost tragic, in the spectacle of elderly 
fathers and mothers of large families and 
feeble old folk, who were tottering on the 
brink of the grave, painfully spelling. dis- 
syllabic words, struggling with vowels and 
diphthongs, and laboriously drawing pot- 
hooks and hangers in the intervals of fa- 
tiguing field labor. But signal success re- 
warded patient toil, and in a few years 
the tiller chanted scraps of the Gospel as 
he walked after his plough, the weaver 
sang chapters of it to the noisy accompani- 
ment of his shuttle, and the traveller be- 
guiled the tedium of his journey with the 
thrilling stories of the ‘* Book.” From 
that day to this, elementary instruction in 
reading and writing is given to all mem- 
bers of the persuasion. 


Russian Evangelical Christianity clothes 
industry, thrift, and other non-religious 
habits which are essential to durable and 
deserved success, with the added attrac 
tion of holiness, thus giving them a double 
sanction and a two-fold reward, It was 
from the Stundists that many of the doc- 
trines of Count Tolstoi’s New Christianity 
were derived, and among others, the 
necessity of manual labour, which they 
regard almost in the light of a religious 
act. ‘*Why do you still toil and moil 
like a brisk country lad ?” asked a Russian 
priest of a Stundist leader now over sev 
enty years old. . ‘‘It is not I who work ; 
it is God within me,”’ was the reply. 

Having adopted the New Testament as 
their rule of faith, all doctrines and prac- 
tices which could not, in the opinion of 
the Stundists, claim their origin from that 
Book were rejected as superfluous; the 
sacraments, the intercession of saints, 
prayers for the dead, image worship, fast- 
ing, oaths, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, &c., 
were weighed and found wanting, and dis- 
carded with the less hesitation that few 
of them had any real hold on the people. 
In a word, there was a philosophical 
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breadth in the new movement which was 
calculated to astonish all who knew its 
low-born initiators. A mere sect may be 
bounded and fettered by a word, a sylla- 
ble, a letter; but a religion needs untram- 
melled freedom for future expansion ; and 
consciously or unconsciously, Stundism 
aimed at becoming a religion. 

Amid progressing opinions and varying ~ 
practices, brotherly love is the one endur- 
ing doctrine of the Stundists, compared 
with which everything else is but as dust 
in the balance. ‘‘ The service of God,” 
say their teachers, ‘‘ means our living for 
others and dying to ourselves.’’ ‘‘God 
is love,’’ exclaims the Stundist Slivka, 
‘‘and what He asks of us is love for each 
other who are His images, and not tem- 
ples, and wax-lights, and icons, and 
myrrh.’’ And it is in accordance with 
this principle that they strive to shape 
their lives. 

‘*Sins.are the root of all our suffer- 
ings,’’ they say, ‘‘ and all human sins are 
but forms of envious discord, which keeps 
us brothers apart whom our common 
Father, God, created to love and cherish 
each other. For him who observed the 
commandment of love, existence is full of 
charm, while death possesses no terrors. 

The Stundists are a most industrious 
body of men writes a patriotic journal, 
they do not steal, neither do they drink 
nor swear; and in the ups and downs 
of life they bear themselves like gen- 
uine Christians. Crime among them 
is almost unheard of; one of their 
cherished lot who interests in feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, caring for the 
sick, sheltering the wanderer; in a word, 
in helping in every feasible way their 
necessitous neighbors.’”” ‘‘ The Stund- 
ists,’’ says the police superintendent of the 
Tarashtshansky District, ‘‘are distin- 
guished from the rest of the population 
by their uniformly high standard of moral- 
ity ; and in the villages in which they re- 
side crime has practically disappeared. 
All the members of the family are possess- 
ed of equal rights, the husband being in 
nowise privileged in respect to the wife, 
nor the parents in respect to their off- 
spring. Parental authority, instead of 
assuming any of those repulsive forms 
deemed indispensable for the right bring- 
ing up of children, gives way to gentle 
persuasion, right direction, and above all, 
to the powerful example of a truly Chris- 
tian lite. 

Here now at last was a moral agency 
securing all the. advantages which the 
Government desired for the people, and 
steering clear of all the dangers they ap- 
prehended. No vast upheaval was to be 
feared ; no sudden crises such as those 
during which men and institutions are put 
on their trial or swept ruthlessly away. 
The forces of which Stundism disposed 
worked gently, imperceptibly, and with 
the even regularity of a law of Nature. 








Gop never wrought miracle to convince 
atheism, because his ordinary works con- 
vince it.— Bacon. 
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RURAL. 

VALUE OF FERTILIZERS —The majority 
of farmers are now sufficiently acquainted 
with soil and crop chemistry to know that 
the three essential constituents of a fer- 
tilizer are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. 

Many soils also contain a sufficient 
quantity of one or all of these three, but 
some chemical or mechanical aid is requi- 
site in order to make them available. Ino 
the purchase of a fertilizer, then, the ele 
ments which we seek to obtain are defi 
nitely limited to three, and we reed no 
experimentation to determine these. It 
has been suggested that chemical analysis 
could go still further, and determine just 
which of these any particular soil was de- 


ammonia, or 114 per cent. nitrogen. It 
is worth $35 per ton at Baltimore, which 
would make the nitrogen cost about 15% 
cents per pound. . 

Ground fish contains 10 to 12 per cent. 
ammonia, equivalent to 8 or 9 per cent. 
nitrogen. This is quoted at $26 per ton, 
making the nitrogen cost 15 to 16 cents 
per pound. 

Citrate of soda is a coarse salt dug from 
the earth in Chile, and sometimes called 
Chile saltpeter. “It contains 15 or 16 per 
cent. nitrogen, and is quoted in Baltimore 
at $40 per ton, making the nitrogen cost 
15 cents per pouud,* or less. This is one 
of the cheapest forms in which nitrogen 
can be procured ; and it has been found 
more effective as a fertilizer in the form of 
citrate than in that of ammonia. 


ficient in. But although chemistry is a 
subtle and minute science, these elements 
bear such an infinitesimal ratio to the 
whole substance of the soil that they elude, 
in such search, even the keen sense of the 
analyst. The only way to determine which 
of the three are lacking is by practical ex- 
periments with growing crops in the field. 
As the determination of the question by 
such means is obviously slow, demanding 
the work and close observation of a series 
of years, it is beyond the reach of the 
present need of the general farmer, who 
is therefore compelled to buy the three 
elements in such form and combination as 
guess work or reason leads him to believe 
best suited to his soil and crop. 

The value of any fertilizer, then de- 
pends upon these three substances; and 
by knowing the quantity of each contained 
in a ton, and their market value,the money 
value‘of the compound may be readily de- 
termined. In many cases farmers could 
profitably jin together and buy these 
substances in large quantities at wholesale 
prices, and then make a fertilizer as valu- 
able as any that they could buy, saving 
by so doing all the profit that would other- 
wise go to the middle-men and manufac- 
turers. To aid farmers who may be dis. 
posed to do this, the Ohio Bul/etin goes 
elaborately into a definition of the various 
sources of these elements, with notes upon 
their value, which I have endeavored to 
condense without destroying their potency. 

The sources of nitrogen are: 

Ammonia, which is a chemical combi- 
nation of the gases of nitrogen and hy- 
drogen, about 80 per cent. of its weight 
being nitrogen. It is in this combination 
that nitrogen is found in many fertilizers, 
and, therefore, it has become common to 
speak of fertilizers as containing so much 
ammonia ; but it is only the nitrogen con- 
tained in this ammonia that is of any ser- 
vice to vegetation. 

Sulphate of ammonia, one of the com- 
mon sources of ammonia in fertilizers, is 
a by-product in the manufacture of illu- 
minating gas. It contains about 25 per 
cent. ammonia, equivalent to 20 per cent. 
nitrogen. It is now quoted in Baltimore 
at $70 per ton, which would make the ni- 
trogen cost about 19 cents per pound. 

Dried blood, as\aughter house product, 
contains a little more than 14 per cent. 


































































and oil refineries. 
treated with sulphuric acid, making a su- 
perphosphate. 
age of 16 per cent. phosphoric acid. It 
is quoted at $20 per ton at Baltimore, mak- 
ing the phosphoric acid cost about 8 cts. 
per pound. 





The sources of phosphoric acid are : 
Dissolved boneblack a refuse from sugar 
This is dried, and 


lt contains about an aver- 


Acid phosphate is a rock found chiefly 


at Charleston, S.C., and in Florida, which 
is rich in phosphoric acid. 
fine and treated with sulphuric acid, mak- 
ing a superphosphate. 
15 pet cent. phosphoric acid, is quoted in 
B:ltimore at $14 50 p2r ton, making the 
phosphoric acid cost 614 cents to 8 cents 
per pound. 


It is ground 


It contains 13 to 


Float is untreated Carolina rock, and is 


variable in composition. Baltimore prices 
are about $12 per ton. 


It should contain 
20 to 25 per cent. phosphoric acid, worth 


in Ohio, 21%4 to 3 cents per pound. It 


must be very fine ground in order to se- 
cure its full value. 

Slag meal (variously known as thomas 
slag, basis slag, and odorless phosphate) 
is a by-product of steel manufac‘ure under 
the Thomas-Gilchrist process. It contains 
about 20 per cent. phosphoric acid, is 
worth in Baltimore $17 per ton, making 
the phosphoric acid cost somewhat above 
5 cents per pound. The sources of ni- 
trogen and phosphoric acid in combina- 
tion are: 

Raw bone meal, which contains 4 to 5 
per cent. ammonia, equivalent to 31 to 4 
per cent. nitrogen, and about 22 per cent. 
phosphoric acid. It retails at about $32 
per ton. Valuing the nitrogen at 15 
cents per pound, it would made the phos. 
phoric acid cost 4% to 5 cents per pound. 

Ground tankage, a slaughterhouse ref- 
use, containing 4 to 8 percent. ammonia, 
equivalent to 3% to 61% per cent. nitro- 
gen and 8 to 20 per cent. phosphoric acid. 
It is variable in price and so extremely 
variable in quality that it should only be 
bought upon a guaranteed analysis. 

The sources of potash are : 

Muriate of potash, which contains about 
5° percent. actual potash. In Eastern 





*These estimates of cost Jer found include freight, and 
would be the cost laid down at the Ohio Experiment 
Station, The cost per pound f.o.b., Baltimore, may be 
figured out from the value per ton at that point. 
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markets it is worth about $40 per ton 
making iis potash cost about 4% cents 
per pound. 

Sulphate of potash —This is exceed. 
ingly variable. That known as “high 
grade’’ issold at $50 per ton, and cop. 
tains 25 to 30 percent. potash, making its 
cost from 8 to 10 cents per pound. 

Kainit is a low grade potash salt, mined 
in Germany. It is variable in composi. 
tion, but should contain about 12 per 
cent. of potash. The Baltimore price ig 
$11 per ton, but as freight has to be paid 
on so much useless material, it brings the 
price per pound for the potash up to about 
6% cents. : 

Cotton seed oil-meal, \argely used as a 
fertilizer in the South, contains about 7 
per cent. nitrogen, 3 per cent. phosphoric 
acid and 2 per cent. potash. Valuing 
these constituents relatively at 15, 5 and 
4% cents ner pound, the fertilizing value 
of a ton of cotton seed meal would be 
about $26. 

Linseed oil meal, \ess frequently used as 
a fertilizer than the above, contains about 
5 percent. nitrogen, 134 per cent, potash 
and 2 percent. phosphoric acid. Worth 
for fertilizing purposes about $18 per ton, 
although selling at about the same as cot- 
ton seed meal.—/ndependent. J. K. R. 
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KITE DAY IN CHINA, 

The ninth day of the ninth month, 
which comes in October, is ‘‘ Kite Day.’” 
Men and boys, of all ranks, siz:s, and 
ages, are seen with cords in their hands, 
pulling, yanking, and jerking, or letting 
loose all sorts of agile rice-paper monsters 
in the azure sky. The fun consists in 
making the kites fight, in entangling them, 
and cutting one another’s string by sud- 
den jerks. 

There is a story to account for the 
origin of the ** Kite Day.” Back in the 
world’s history, when Time was yet a boy, 
a man, while working in the field, was told 
by a passing stranger, with an august 
mien, that a terrible plague was about to 
visit his house on the ninth day of the 
ninth month, and that the only way to 
escape was to hie to a high hill near by. 
Afier giving this warning the stranger dis- 
appeared mysteriously. 

This man, who was, by the way, a good 
man, went home, and getting his whole 
family together before the fatal day ar- 
rived set out with them to the hill desig- 
nated, and remained there all day. To 
while away their time, probably, his little 
children flew their kites. Hence the cus- 
tom. After sunset they went home and 
found that all their cattle, chickens, and 
ducks had died. This made them believe 
that they themselves had been saved 
through the intervention of some deity. 
Ever since the people have made the day 
a national holiday.— Gospel Jn All Lands. 


——_— —— eae ————_ 


Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Him. 
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THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 
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BEYOND THE SUNSET. 











It is stated on apparently good authori- 
ty that every $5 sent to the destitute of 
Russia will save a human life. And if any 
one seeks information as to the destitution 
in Russia let him read the heart breaking 
Jetter which appears in The Nineteenth 
Century Review from the pen of N cholas 
Shrohkoff, of the Relief Committee of the 
Red Cross Hebrews in Samara, one of the 
most stricken districts, who relates some of 
his experiences in his visits to famishing 
villages. ‘‘I never,” he says, ‘‘saw a 
battle-field. Friends of mine that have, 
tell me that no words, no descriptions, 
can give an idea of the horror of such a 
scene. I have often wondered, lately, 
whether it could really be as bad as the 
sight of hundreds of men, women, and 
children slowly perishing from hunger and 
thirst.” He saw numbers of men “* in 
their prime, with drawn stony faces and 
hollow eyes, miserable women clothed in 
rags (having sold their best dresses), and 
children shivering in the keen October 
wind. They told him everything salable 
had been sold or pawned; they had seen no 
bread for a fortnight, but had eaten once 
a day of stewed cabbages or pumpkins. 
‘Many of us,’ the spokesman would say, 
‘have not tasted amy food for three days. 
Have mercy on us, we ave dying.’’’ And 
all the while tears were seen trickling 
down the faces of stalwart men. 

At one place fhe local doctor had just 
rescued a lad of seventeen and his ten- 
year old sister. For five days they had 
had no food. They were found huddikd 
helpless in the corner of a room. The 
lad’s jaws had to be forced open with a 
knife before a little tea and brandy could 
be introduced. The population of Sa- 
mara Province is 2,500,000. At least 
half will have to be kept alive by Govern: 
ment help and private charity. From 
175,000 to 200,000 will have to depend 
exclusively on private charity. The Red 
Cross Provincial Committee has raised 
about one-twelfth of the money required, 
‘but $1,250,000 more is wanted. And for 
the twenty other starving provinces at 
least $15,000,0co will be needed for pri 
vate relief. It is oftentimes difficult to 
appreciate the horrors of distress thou. 
sands of miles away. But the fact being 
known, the quick brain and hand of 
man should move to dropa blessing where 


it is so sorely needed.—Christian At 
Work. 








STOICAL apathy is not Christian forti- 
tude. As these states are superinduced 
by contrary causes, we see they are pro- 
‘ductive of different effects—the hope of 
the one is gloomy and selfish, a:d foun- 
ded only on probabilities; that of the 
other is cheerful and animated ; a hope 
not founded on the possible correctness of 
a system of speculative actions, but on the 
. Promises of Him whose words stand surer 
than the heavens; a hope beaming with 
light, and life, and immortality. 


















































We were two little sisters, tired of noise and 
play, 

Out in the orchard, watching the sun go down 
that day, 

Watching the clouds of crimson fading 
through gold to gray. 





Around the old white farm-house, far as the 
eye could see, 

Meadow and misty hill top, river and rock 
and tree, 

Stretched an unbroken circle, and that was 
the world to me, 





We watched the crimson fade through gold 
to gray in the west, 

We heard the drowsy chirp of a small bird 
safe in its nest; 

And into my small brain crept a puzzling 
thought unguessed. 


What was there hid beyond those hills of 
darkening brown? 

Were there cities tall and fair beyond our 
little town ? 

Was there a world beyond the place where 
the sun went down ? 








Clara was older than I—my oracle in those 
days— 

“What is beyond the sunset ?” I asked— 
“beyond the place 

Where all things come to an end?” I waited 
and watched her face. 






Then Clara, my little sister, tried to look old 
and wise, 

Answering grave and earnest, seeing my 
troubled eyes, 

“There’s nothing beyond the sunset—no- 
thing but clouds and skies. 










“You never could reach the sunset more 
than you could a star ; 

If people have ever tried it, no one knows 
where they are ; 

They never come back to tell us. It’s ever 
and ever so far,” 










I have crossed the misty hills where the sun 
‘“went down ” that day, 

But memory sees them still and the pale 
clouds turning gray, 

And the childish thought that came has 
never quite passed away. 









For though the child is a woman, yet still, as 
the years increase, 
I dream and wonder and question, longing 
for deeper peace, 
What is beyond the sunset—the line where 
all things cease ? 
—Christian At Work, 


Died. 


CLARK.—Third month 14, 1892, at her 
home, “ Hill Side Farm,” Southland, Ark., 
Alida Clark, wife of Calvin Clark, aged 70 
years. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting has lost one of its 
oldest and best missionaries. She and her 
husband had charge of Southland College 
from its organization in Helena, 1864, until 
1885. The records up to that date showed 
about 300 teachers were enthused by them 
and sent out to work among the colored 
people. 

After a painful illness of la grippe she was 
convalescing, and on the 13th forthe first 
time since Christmas, was in her accustomed 
place at college chapel. Though physically 
frail, she spoke with unusual clearness and 
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power of the depths, heights and fullness of 
God's love, vividly portraying to us the glory 
that at times pervaded her sick room; of its 
expansion to space unbounded. Being the 
first time she had been out for over two 
months, she took dinner at the college in 
company with Daniel Drew and a few 
others, She walked around the yard ad- 
miring the beautitul flowers, then spent some 
time in conversation about the work; best 
ways and means to make it more aggressive, 
giving words of encouragement and cheer, 
serene with faith and shining with love, brave 
and tender. She and her husband endured 
the dangers of war, privations, hardships and 
isolation from whites, to labor with and for the 
oppressed freedmen, On the evening of the 
14'h, suddenly yet peacefully, she went from 
work to rewards, 


BEYMER.—Emma Hadley Beymer de- 
parted this life Second mo, 11th, in Parsons, 
Kansas, in her 26th year. 

She was the daughter of Simeon W. and 
Mary M. Hadley. She was taught to walk in 
the “ way of life,” and accepted divine in- 
struction so early that it is difficult to discern 
just when she was born of the Spirit. She 
confessed Christ openly at fifteen and took 
hold of Sabbath-school work at once, never 
failing to beartestimony in word and song, 
When she realized her disease to be fatal she 
was more cheerful than before, often remark - 
ing, “‘l am ready to live or die,” then adding 
with a smile, “ No one is reacly to die unless 
ready to live.” Her husband being a devot- 
ed Christian, said she wanted he should read 
the Bible of nights for hours at atime. Two 
weeks before her death she lay entirely help- 
less, often repeating the 23d Psalm, and this 
was her choice for funeral services, She was 
speechless two days and nights. When. the 
messenger of death entered she smiled re- 
cognition. The dear one leaves a husband 
and a three-year old son, 


JOHNSON.—Robert C., son of Laban and 
Sarah Johnson, was born in Isle of Wight 
county, Va.,in 1819. Died Third month gth, 
in his 73d year. 

He removed with his mother to Henry 
county, Ind., in 1832; was married to Eliza- 
beth P. Dennis in 1845, and removed to Clin- 
ton county, Indiana, where he resided till his 
death. To them were born six children, all 
of whom are living. 

His wife died in 1865. He was married 
to Abigail White in 1868. To them was born 
one son who is still living. 

He had a birthright with Friends, and for 
nearly 20 years had been a recorded minis- 
ter. As a servant of the Lord he was faithful 
and always loyal to his church. 

In his death the community loses an up- 
right and useful citizen, his children an af- 
fectionate and indulgent father, and his af- 
flicted wife an ever true and faithful husband, 

HARKNESS.—Second month 12th, 1892, 
at his residence in Providence, Rhode Isl- 
and, Thomas Harkness, nearly 93 years of 
age; a valued member of Providence Month- 
ly Meeting. His long life of usefulness as 
custodian of important trusis bore evidence 
that his actions were governed by that Spirit 
which inspired the language, “ Let integrity 
and uprightness preserve me, for I wait on 
Thee,” 

NITOBE,—First mo. 27th, 1892, at Sap- 
poro, Japan, Tomasu, son of Inazo and Mary 
P, E. Nitobe, aged 8 days. 

LEVICK.—On the 2oth of Third month, 
1892, Mary J. Levick, daughter of Ebenezer 
and Elizabeth W. Levick, deceased ; a be- 
loved member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Western 
District. 
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That while you wonder at the fea 
Your happiness will be complete.’ 
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Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 










Twill surely all the world delight ; 
And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 


In using this great help for all, 









For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 


It surely will great comfort bring, 
Anal clean each dirty place or thing; 






Will make whete’er is dingy bright.” 












SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FOREIGN.— fourth mo. 7.—Severe earth 
tremors and rumblings occurred to-day at 
Mecina, Province of Granada. Columns of 

_ water rose to a great height from fissures in 
the ground, carrying large masses of rock 
into the air. 

The coal strike has brought about an 
alarming amount of distress in the North of 
England. The river Tyneis literally blocked. 
Vessels are unable to get to sea for the want 
of a cargo. 


Fourth mo. 8.—Advices received at Syd- 
ney, N. S. W., from Samoa, show that the 
feud between King Malietoa and Chief Ma- 
taafa grows more bitter daily, and that an 
outbreak of war is probable. Mataafa has 
started a rival government, composed of 
chiefs who all aahere to him. 


The Argentine Government has anthor- 
ized meetings of the electoral committees of 
all parties. The Radicals are renewing their 
threats to cause trouble. 


Advices from Buenos Ayres state that the 
Judge of the Federal Court demands the re- 
lease of Dr. Alem, the leader of the Radical 
party, who, with a number of other promi- 
nent Radicals, was recently arrested and im- 
prisoned there on the charge of high treason, 
in being concerned in a conspiracy to mur- 
der President Pellegrini and other high offi- 
cials of the Government. Dr. Alem is also 
accused of scheming to overthrow the exist- 
ing Government of the Argentine Republic 
and to establish himself as dictator. The 
Cabinet is considering what answer will be 
made to the Judge’s demand, 


Fourth mo. 9.—The Berlin correspondent 
of the Zimes sends the following to his pa- 
per: “ The belief is growing in Parliament- 
ary circles here that General Von Caprivi 
will shortly resign the Chancellorship. It is 
an open secret that General Von Caprivi and 
Dr. Von Boetticher, the Secretary of State for 
the Interior, disagree. The secession of Herr 
Helldorf from the Conservative party will 
not improve the position of the Govern- 
ment.” . 


Fourth mo, 11.—Dispatches from Japan 
































































As black as any crows could be.” 

“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 

Instead of being black as night.” 

“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 

“Tn disappointment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make you white, 

Wil] be an easy matter, quite. 

4. We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dvst, 
> And, when you're white, we fondly trust 


* 
“If Gotp Dust PowpEr makes black white, 


Will find themselves henceforth well paid 
The household’s needs—both great andsmall; 


For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— 


For what will make a black crow white, 


| from du‘y on importation into the United 









GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 

San Frencisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwankee. 


state that Tok‘o has been visited by a disas- 
trous fire. 


Further Anarchist arrests have been made 
in Spain, both in the provinces and in Bilboa, 


A bag containing explosives, grenades 
and more formidable projectiles was found 
on Saturday night at the gate of the hospital 
for army pensioners, The public is pleased 
with the vigor the Government is displaying, 
but alarm has been revived by the news that 
110 pounds of dynamite have been stolen 
from the mines near Linares. Munoz, the 
Anarchjst, was arrested yesterday and was 
examined in prison by a Judge, who ordered 
a close watch on all the dynamite prisoners. 

Fourth mo. 12,—Incendiary fires are still 
occurring in Vienna, 


Ten villages in Hungary have been burn- 
ed. Thousands are homeless. 


Domestic —Fourth mo, 7.—The Indian 
Appropriation bill was taken up in the 
Senate yesterday, the question being to 
strike out the provision for the assignment of 
army officers to the post of Indian Agents as 
vacancies may occur. The motion was de- 
feated. yeas 25. nays 28. After the adoption 
of several amendments the bill was passed, 


It is announced at Denver, Colorado, that 
a new transcontinental route from the Rocky 
Mountains to the caastis being organized, 
the road to start from Pueblo across the 
San Louis Valley to Durango ; thence cross- 
ing the Colorado river, and will parallel the 
southern Pacific down the San Jose Valley 
in California. Jay Gould, Timothy Hopkins, 
Ex-Treasurer of the Southern Pacific, and 
Senator Fair being the promoters. 


Fourth mo. 8.—Assistant Secretary Spaul- 
ding has informed the Collector of Customs 
at Philadelphia that, by virtue of the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of March 15 last, re- 
lating to Hayti, the specified products of t 
country wtll be subject to duty on importa- 
tion into the United States,and under the re- 
ciprocal arrangements between the United 
States and the Dominican Republic, con- 
cluded June 4 1891, the specified products 
of the last named country will be exempted 
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States, notwithstanding the fact that 
and San Domingo are adjoining count 
he same island, 

Fourth mo. 9.—Tne United State 
a public the corres 
transmitted to that body by the Presi 
touching the declination of the Chinese Co 
ernment to receive W. H. Blair as Minister of 
the United States. It shows that, while Specific 
objection was made by China to his record 
on the question of Chinese exclusion, the 
true cause of his rejection was the feeling of 
resentment in China at the passage of the 
Scott act—the Chinese Minister writing, in a 
memorandum filed Sixth mo. 23, 1891, that 
“ If the President or Secretary of State could 
do anything to repeal that law and to put in 
force again the treaties, the situation in 
China would be much changed, and then it 
would not make much difference what H. W 
Blair has said, and he would be well received 
if the President asked for it.” 

Fourth mo. 11.—The river at Columbus 
Miss,, has risen over two feet higher than 
ever in its history. Thirteen persons are 
known to have been drowned, 

The Executive Committee of the Citizens’ 
Russian Famine: Relief Committee, Phila. 
delphia, has decided to cable Rudolph 
Blankenburg, their commissoner at St. Pe. 
tersburg, authorizing him to buy ten thou. 
sand dollars’ worth of seed wheat for distribu. 
sion in Samara and other famine stricken 
provinces, 


Hayti 
ries on 


S Senate 
pondence 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN (892. 


Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 4th mo, 18th, 
Dublin, Dublin, Ireland, 4th mo, 27th. 
London, London, England, 5th mo. 18th. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 5th mo. 27th. 
New England, Newport, R. 1., 6th mo, roth, 
Canada, Bloomfield, Ontario 6th mo, 24th. 
North Carolina, High Point, N. C., 8th mo, 
roth. 
Wilmington, Wilmington, O., 8th mo. 2oth, 
Ohio, Damascus, O.. 8th mo. 25th. 
Jowa, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 9th mo 6th. 
Western, Plainfield, Ind., gth mo, 16th. 
Indiana, Richmond, I[nd,, gth mo, 28th. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 1oth mo, 7th, 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., 11th mo, 11th, 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream ot tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.—Z¢ 
S. Government Food Report. 


RoyAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St» 
N. Y. 


High 
test U. 
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FOR SUMMER WEAR 
FERRIS 
GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in 


VENTILATING CLOTH, 


also in FINE 


Single Ply CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 
ep Children, Misses & Ladies. 
- 00D SENSE WAISTS 
are SUPERIOR to All Others. 
#Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 


Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Su 
r. Ponape permits full expansion of lungs. - 


G@wes Satisfaction, Besure your waist is stamped 
“GOOD SENSE.” 

Manufacturers and Patentees, 

FERRIS BROS. 341 Broapway, N. Y, 

For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 













ee MAN, WELL EDU- 
CATED. forty one years old, wishes 
employment in a publishing house, or as pri- 
vate secretary, librarian or teacher. Can 
speak, write and teach German. Best of 
references and credentials, Address P., care 
of FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 





STATED MEETING OF THE 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia will be held 
in the Committee Room of Friends’ Twelfth 
Street Meeting House on 4th-day, 4th mo, 
20th, 1892, at 3.30 P. M. 
M. M,. HAINEs, Secretary. 





HE BOARD OF MANAGERS 

of the Friends’ Institute, Philadelphia, 
propose to inaugurate Botanical and Geolog- 
ical excursions under well qualified leaders, 
for Members of the Friends’ [nstitute on Sev- 
enth day afternoons in the Spring and early 
Summer. Those members who would like 
togo on these excursions will please send 
their names and addresses to Friends’ Insti- 
tute, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, in order 
that they may be notified nearer the time, of 
dates and other necessary information re- 
garding the excursions, 


IBLE SCHOOL CONFERENCE.—A 

Bible School Conference for New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting will be held in Port- 
land, Maine, on the 19th and 25th of Fourth 
month, 

The Friends of Portland Meeting will fur- 
nish free entertainment to delegates and 
others in attendance. 

Every school in the Yearly Meeting is re- 
quested to send at least two delegates if prac- 
ticable, } 

The program embraces topics of vital in- 
terest to all Bible School teachers, officers 
and pupils; and it is hoped that a large 
number wiil be present. 

The Conference will be opened at Friends 
meeting house on Oak Street on Third day, 
the 19th, at2 p.m. Lewis M. DouGtas, 

Chairman Bible School Committee. 





A FAMILY LEAVING THE CITY FOR 

™~ the summer will rent their house fur- 
nished, at reasonable rate, from Sixth. mo. 
Ist. Apply to W. H. BADGER, 709 Walnut 
Street, Phila'a. 


VW OMENS FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
'" Association. The boxes sent annually 
to Japan, India, Syria and Mexico will be 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


forwarded this year in the Fifth month, All | 


articles should be sent to the house of Marga- | 
ret N, Nicholson, 1828 Arch St., Philada., | 
Packages | 


before the last of the Fourth mo. 
must be marked “For the Missionary Boxes” 
and must contain a list of the articles, Con- 


| 
| 


tributions of money may be sent to the Chair- | 


man of the Box Committee, Mary Rhoads 
Garrett, Rosemont, Pa, 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF “THE 
Philadelphia Peace Association of 
Friends” will be held on Second-day, Fourth 
month 18th, 1893, at 4 P. M., in the Commit- 
tee Room of Twelfth Street Meeting-house. 
Friends are cordially invited to attend. 
ELIZABETH R, HOWELL, Sec’y. 


RIENDS’ FREEDMEN'’S ASSOCIA- 
tion of Philadelphia will hold its Annual 
Meeting at Twelfth Street meeting-house on 
Second-day evening, Fourth mo. 18th, at 8 
o'clock Pp, M. All interested are invited. 
W. T. ELKINTON, Secretary. 


HE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEET- 
ing of Friends’ First day School Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and vicinity will be 
held in Twelfth Street meeting-house, the 
19th of Fourth month, 1892, in two sessions. 
First Session at 4.15 P. M. Reading of re- 
ports from the schools belonging to the As- 
sociation. Interval, during which tea» will 
be served in the upper rooms of the meeting- 
house. Second Sessionat 7.45 P.M. for which 
papers or addresses have been promised as 
follows: ‘The Intellectual Presentation of 
the Text,” by Coleman L. Nicholson, ‘‘ The 
Teacher's Responsibility,” Sarah J, Troth. 
Some remarkson “ The Necessity of Bible 
Study,—Its Methods and Results,” by Prof. 
George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College. 
All interested are invited to attend and 
take part in the discussion, 
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HE ANNUAL MEETING OF “THE 
Temperance Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Y. M.” will be held on Fourth- 
day, Fourth month 20th, 1892, at 8 P. M. in 
the Twelith Street meeting house. 
Scientific Temperance Education will be 
dis-ussed by Mary H. Hunt and others, 
All are invited to attend. ; 
FRANCES B GARRETT, Secretary, 


YHILADELPHIA INDIAN AID ASSO. 
sociation. —The Annual Meeting of this 


| Association will be held in the Committee 


Room of Twellth Street meeting-house at $ 
P. M. on Filth-day, the 21£-t inst. 
All ti ose interested are invited. 
E. M. Wistar, Clerk. 


NOTHING WEARS LIKE 
LEATHER 


Providing the leather is gen- 
_uine. Hf imitation you know 
how it goes—with the first ex- 
posure. 

As Leather is to a Shoe, so 
is English Melton to an Over- 
coat, providing the English 
Melton is gennine. Everyone 
knows our English Melton 
Overcoats are genuine. Mr. 
Thompson is in England now 
buying Melton’s for next win- 
ter’s sales. About the price: 
our price for the genuine is less 
than that asked for the imita- 
tion. We invite inspection. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 
TAILOR, CLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 
1338 Chestnut Street. 


Opposite the Mint. 
Finest Merchant Tailoring, 908 Walnut St. 


















It’s house-cleaning time. 
Every one tired and cross ; every 






thing out of place and wrong end foremost. No time to fool 
away in cooking; no fire, probably ; no appetite, perhaps ; no 


comfort, certainly. 


No Pearline — that’s the cause of it. 


A little Pearline, 


when you’re cleaning house, makes the whole thing smooth 
and easy. With anything about the house that isn't hurt by 
water, you can save time and hard work by using Pearline. 
You won’t have to use that rub, rub, rub, in getting the dirt 
off; that saves other things—your paint, for instance. 


Beware 


~ou an imitaticn, be honest—send it back. 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 

‘* this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline. IT’S 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled ; if 
318 


your grocer sends 


JAMEs 2YLE, New York, 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN. 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, . . $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS *“hcnis** =303,424.86 


Offer forsale to investors. Six per cent Guaranteed 
“Mo es. Six per cent Debenture Bonds, at par 
and accrued interest. These securities have sto d 
the test of years, and are the most desirable on the 
market. 


for further particulars apply to 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
518 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 





The withdrawal privilege 
and sinking fund mortgage of 
themselves commend our se- 
curities to careful investors. 
When to these features are 
added higher returns than 
can be had elsewhere, city 
mortgage security, and State 
inspection, what more can be 
desired ? Our pamphlet tells 
the story. Readit! Free. 


The Home Sav-| Money with this Association 
ings and Loan /will earn nearly three times as 
ssociation {much as in an ordinary savings 


of Minneapolis. |bank, and can be. withdrawn at 
-Assets, $700,000./30 days’ notice. 


iddree  H. F. NEWHALL, eaters Ofce 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


Prec aass 
| WN reece Sas 
wage 





[* ORDERING GOODS, OR IN MAK- 
ing inquiry concerning anything adver- 
tised in this paper, you will oblige the pub- 
lisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating 
that you saw the advertisement in Zhe 
Friends Review, 





THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


Principal and interest 


% AND 8% 


On Tacoma. Real Estate. 
payable in gold. 

County, Municipal and Schoo! Warrants. 

Mr. Krauser is now in the East and can be seen at 
510 Girard Building, Philadelphia. 


J. F. Krauser & Co., Tacoma, Washington. 
Reference, Tacoma National Bank. 


Advertisements in Friends’ Review. 


TABLE OF RATES 




















Column 1 2 4 13 26 52 

Space. | time. | times.| times.) times.| times.| times. 

1Inch ..| €1 25 |$ 2 00 |$ 3 50 |$11 00 |$ 19 50/$ 82 50 

a. 2 00 2) | 550| 1725 | 8100) 52 00 

.* 275 | 450| 750) 2400/| 4300) 71 50 
| | 

















FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 
S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch St., Philadelphia, 


BUNYAN’S acents 
PILGRIM’S “wae 
PROGRESS eoition. 


PEERLESS 
Over 100 fine illustrations, 65 full by ¥. Bak 
-page, by F. BAR 
NARD and others. Plates in oil an Large type, 
luxurious paper and binding, Large quarto. 


JAMES A. BEAVER, Governor of Pennsylvania 
—‘It is difficult to imagine presswork, illustrations, 
and binding which would more worthily furnish a 
setting for this wonderful book. The print is so 
attractive, that I shall read it again from beginning 
to end, for the story is one of which we do not tire, 
and it is as fresh and inspiring to-day as when it 
was written by its illustrious author.’’ 

JOHN EATON, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
Sete Cobean, Marietta, O.—“*No matter how 

"y other editions any one may have 
be satisfied without a copy of yours.” ——— 
D RT. REV. CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY, 

»D., Bishop of the Synod of Chicago.—* Your 
edition is the —_ one which I have ever seen in 
which the setting is worthy of the gem.” 

E. ORAM LYTE, A.M., Ph.D., Principal 
Millersyille State Normal School.—* The aan 
illustrations, and binding seem perfect, and render 
still mofe interesting and attractive one of the 
most interesting and instructive books ever written. 


An Unusual Opportunity for Agents. 


Every Christian family will want this handsome 
volume. It can be sold without so much talking as 
is required to sell other books. Send for full de- 
scription and terms, Territory assigned in order of 
application. Complete canvassing outfit, $1.00. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO. 


5000 Agents Wanted Quickly 
to supply the :mmense demand for 
CONWELL’S LIFE OF SPURGEON. 
500 Pages, Richly Illustrated, Price, $1.50. 
A Biography of the World’s Greatest Preacher 
by the Spurgeon of America. Beware of catch- 
penny books. This is the standard. Agents’ success 
astonishing, terest intense. Send quickly 30 c. for 
outfit and get the territory. 
Address, JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 
328 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








or, 





[Fourth mo, 
a 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Bullding, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadeiphig 
‘ 








CASH CAPITAL .......000e0e0.0000+.8500,000,08 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 
$2,950,304.07, 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIB, Seoretary, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, dotuary, 


DIRECTORS. 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander 
John T. Lewis, Charles 2, Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. G@ 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 


Chas. 8. Whelen, 





LIFS OF SPURGEON. 


by Russell H. Conwell, D.D., LL.D. 


We are pleased to learn that a Biography of the 
world’s glee divine, Uharles H Spurgeon, of 
London, is being prepared by one of America’s most 

pular lecturers and pulpit-orators, Rev, Russell 

. Conwell, of Philadelphia. 


This must necessarily be a very rich book, and 
ought to find a place in every family. No man of the 
nineteenth century has so universally won the heart 
and esteem of mankind as the late Mr. Spurgean, 
and at the same time lived so eventful and interest 
ing alife. His career has been full of signal sur- 
pees and remarkable occurrences. 

Mr. Conwell’s personal familiarity with Mr. Spur- 
geon and his life, together with his ereat ability as 
an author and popularity as an orator and minister, 
is a guarantee to the public of a brilliant, entertain- 
ing and instructive book. Next to Mr. Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle in London, Mr. Conwell perhaps preaches 
to the. largest yy oped congregation of any minister 
in the world, and in many respect his work in Phil- 
adelphia so closely resembles that of the great Lon- 
don divine, that he is not mfrequently called the 
Spurgeon of America. 

Before entering the ministry, Mr. Conwell was & 
lawyer, a great traveller, a journalist, and author of 
several popular books. 

“Conwell’s Life of Spurgeon” will undoubtedly be 
regarded as the standar biography of the great 
London preacher, and is ‘sure to have an immense 
sale, 

This work is being issued by John C. Winston, of 
Philadelphia, and will be sold by subscription. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 


Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. _Tlustrated Pamphlet Free. 


Wryckorr, Seamans & BENEDICT. 


834 CHESTNUT STREET, PIHLADELPHIA. 
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